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“Colors,” said Leigh Hunt, “are the smiles of 
nature.” If that is so, nature is smiling unre- 
servedly these fall and winter months on the Li- 
brary of Congress and its exhibition, Color and 
the Graphic Arts. The reader of this issue has al- 
ready been introduced to the exhibition by the 
cover for which the Library is indebted to the 
National Geographic Society's color printing 
technicians, who worked out the design and did 
the color separations. The same design is a focal 
point of the color show. 

It is a graphic portrayal of four-color process 
in which the three primary colors and black are 
separated by the camera through the use of fil- 
ters. From these separations four halftone plates 
are made. The plate for yellow is run first, fol- 
lowed by the one for magenta, a violet-red, then 
the one for cyan, a green-blue, and finally, the 
one for black. This explanation is an oversim- 
plified description of an operation that is ex- 


tremely complex and may involve many plates. © 


The inks themselves do not actually mix: rather, 
the eye does the mixing. The dots left by the im- 
pression of each color lie side by side. The eye 
sees the adjacent blue and yellow dots as green, 
the red and yellow as orange, the red and blue as 
violet. Thus the eye, portrayed on the cover, is 
the vital factor in color printing. 

Although it may seem strange to reproduce 
in black and white items from an exhibition on 
color, the Qj has done just that on pages 189 
through 207, preferring to share with its readers 
some sense of the riches of the exhibit than to 
give them nothing at all, a choice dictated by 
time constraints. 


Among the vivid recollections of the editor’s 
childhood is an account of Harry Houdini’s mi- 
raculous escapes, exposures of frauds, and simi- 
lar exploits. Little did the editor wot then 
that in after years the same Houdini would 
prompt the article by Leonard Beck that appears 
on page 208. Beck, who is as adept at words as 
his subjects are at sleight of hand, has played 
with the phrase “the seven liberal sciences,” 
spoken by the juggler in A Pleasant Comedy 
Called Wiley Beguiled, a play first printed in 
1606 but written and acted much earlier. The 
juggler, Beck argues, seeks to give amusement 
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and arouse wonder through mathematics and the 
other sciences. From them he borrows what he 
will; by adapting the material to his own art, 
the juggler thus liberalizes the sciences and makes 
an artist of himself. As the prefatory poem to 
Mathematicall Recreations . . . (1674), another 
book discussed in the article, declares: 


The Senses Objects are but dull at best, 
But Art doth give the Intellect a Feast. 


The poem in its entirety is reproduced on page 


187. 
& ¢ 6 


Two Library of Congress publications relating 
to the Bicentennial of American independence 
have appeared recently: Twelve Flags of the 
American Revolution and To Set a Country Free. 
The originals of the twelve flags in the first book 
will hang in the Great Hall during the Library’s 
Bicentennial exhibition. They were made after 
painstaking research by an accomplished needle- 
woman and designer living in Alexandria, Va., 
who used materials of the period insofar as possi- 
ble. Detailed drawings of the flags in the book are 
black and white. 

The rippling banners reproduced in color on 


the book’s cover come from another source, how- 
ever. To achieve texture and movement, the de- 
signer manufactured miniature banners from 
cloth and paint, then photographed them. 

To Set a Country Free is not a catalog, but 
rather a publication to accompany the exhibition 
of the same name, which the Library will open 


next April. It is a running account of the struggle 
for independence, copiously illustrated with items 
selected from the many that will be on display. 
Anyone purchasing the book at this time will, in 
effect, have a preview of what is to come. 


& ¢ © 


Faithful followers of the Manuscript Division’s 
annual report on the year’s acquisitions will find 
that the QJ has experimented with the arrange- 
ment of the list of acquisitions that follows the 
text of the article. The usual information is 
given; it is, however, arranged vertically in single 
columns rather than horizontally in full-page 
tabular form. Since the experiment was under- 
taken in the search for the most readable and 
useful method of presenting the information, 
the editor would welcome comments from Q/ 
readers. 

An editor asking for reaction often resembles 
a fisherman casting into a birdbath. The QJ 
staff, however, hopes to reel in responses from 
readers not only on the new format of the list 
of manuscript acquisitions but also on the index, 
which has taken a much fuller approach to the 
subject matter than it has in the last few years. 
The indexer would like to know whether readers 
find what they are looking for, what other head- 
ings or approaches they would suggest, and if 
they like the more detailed treatment. Address 
responses to the Editor, Quarterly Journal of the 
Library of Congress, Publications Office, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. SLW 




















COLOR AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


Selections from an exhibition at the Library of Congress, 
October 1974 through March 1975 


From Printers’ & Publishers’ Devices in England & Scotland, 1485-1640, by Ronald B. McKerrow (London, Printed 
for the Bibliographical Society at the Chiswick Press, 1913). 





Introduction 


Mankind is surrounded and strongly affected by color. Like line 
and form, color is one of the fundamental visual elements that 
has always been of great importance to artists. Recent discoveries 
and advancements in science and technology have vastly increased 
the range of possibilities for using colors in the arts—especially 

in graphics. Concurrently, the tendency in modern art has been 
to isolate and analyze visual elements in an effort to create new 
and original effects. This situation has resulted in greater 
attention to color than ever before—witness the work of such 
contemporary artists as Josef Albers, Sam Francis, Robert 
Rauschenberg, and others. 

Despite the current interest in color there is still considerable 
confusion and ignorance about it. One major stumbling block 
is the careless and often contradictory way in which. terminology 
has evolved and continues to be used. A second difficulty is the 
incomplete understanding of the mechanism of color vision. 
Although there has been a great deal of scientific investigation 
concerning color, its precise nature is still not fully understood, 
and its study is not yet an exact science. This exhibition may help 
to correct some misunderstandings by reviewing what has long 
been known and by calling attention to new insights into both 
the theory and application of color in the graphic arts. 

Finally, color as a resource of the graphic process offers the 
greatest test of the talents and technology available to the artist. 
For this and other reasons, the past decade has seen a sharp 
increase in interest in printmaking by contemporary artists. 

The exhibit documents the history of the development of 
color in the graphic arts and displays some outstanding examples 
from the Library’s collections, which are broad enough both to 
support extensive research on the technical and artistic applica- 
tions of color and to illustrate the many aspects of the use and 
history of color in printed books, magazines, newspapers, fine 
prints, photographs, and maps. 





Although an attempt was made to print the rubrics in the 
42-line Bible, the Mainz Psalter, printed by Johann Fust and 
Peter Schoeffer in 1457, was the first book to print not only 
rubrics but also initials in one and two colors. Of the surviving 10 
copies, the only one in this country is in the Scheide Library at 
Princeton. The Library of Congress has a single page, part of the 
Rosenwald Collection. The colophon of the Psalter, reproduced 
here, reads: 


The present volume of the Psalms, adorned with beautiful initial 
letters and with the proper rubrics, has been thus fashioned by 
means of a contrivance for printing and inscribing without the 
use of a pen, and for the service of God laboriously brought to 
completion by Johann Fust, a citizen of Mainz, and Peter 
Schoeffer of Gernsheim in the year of our Lord 1457 on the eve 
of the Assumption. 


Fust and Schoeffer from the outset advertised themselves and 
their work, and the Psalter’s colophon, with the printers’ names, 
the date, and the place of publication, is the first known appear- 


ance of a printer’s imprint. 
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The handsome calligraphic initials in the Psalter are printed 
mainly in red and black or, in some instances, red and blue. The 
printing of the initials was done simultaneously with the text. 
Inking was complicated and laborious. If two colors were used, 
the letter and the arabesque background were removed from the 
form and inked separately. The printing of the entire page was 
executed in one pull from the press, producing a page at a time. 
The reconstructions shown here are from Heinrich Wallau’s “Die 
Zweifarbigen Initialen der Psalterdrucke,” in Festschrift zum 
Fiinfhundertjahrigen Geburtstage von Johann Gutenberg 
(Mainz, Kunstdr. von P. von Zabern, 1900). 


Right: A map of Lorraine, a very early example of the use of 
three-color printing in maps. The woodcut map and borders are 
printed in red, brown, and black. From Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
Geographie opus nouissima traductione e Grecorum archetypis 
castigatissime pressum . . . (Strassburg, Argentinae, 1513). 
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Pedro de la Vega’s Flos Sanctoru. La Vida de Nro Seftor Iesu 
Cristo, printed in Caragoga, ca. 1521, is profusely illustrated with 
woodcuts. Its title page, in five different colors, presents one of 
the first examples of multicolor printing in Spain. 
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Until the 17th century, Western Europe’s major source on optics 
was the work of the Arabian scientist Alhazen, an 11th-century 
mathematician and the first great figure in optics after Ptolemy. 
A Polish scientist, Vitello (or Witelo) , rearranged Alhazen’s optical 
studies and added related works of Ptolemy and Euclid. Vitello’s 
compendium, Opticae thesaurus, constitutes one of the most 
important works ever written on optics. The edition illustrated 
here was published by Friedrich Risner in Basel in 1572. 


Right: Johannes Teyler’s experiments produced the first sizable 
group of color prints struck from one plate. All the colors were 
applied to the plate and printed once. For each subsequent print, 
the plates had to be recolored. The volume whose title page is 
reproduced here contains 58 plates, including several separately 
inserted prints, together with letters that refer to them. Hand- 
coloring is evident on some plates. 
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From Voltaire’s work on the elements of Newton’s philosophy 
comes this diagram of Newton’s experiments with light. The 
sun’s rays coming through a hole in a darkened window are 


refracted by a prism and reflected on the wall (P) rather than on 
the floor (Z). 





From Sir Isaac Newton, Optice: Sive de Reflexionibus, 
Refractionibus, Inflexionibus, & Coloribus Lucis, Libri 
tres, (London, S. Smith & B. Walford, 1706). 


Newton’s discoveries marked a turning point away from the 
Aristotelian theories on color and toward a scientific investigation 
and analysis of the spectrum. The diagram demonstrates Newton’s 
“explication of the rainbow,” in which “O” represents the 
spectators, “S” the sun’s rays and E, F, G, and H individual drops 
of water. 
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OLORITTO, or the Harmony of Colouring, is the Art of 
Mixing COLOURS, in order to 


reprefent naturally, in all 
PAINTING: pada 
+ the Colour of any other Object, that is reprefented in the true or 
pure Light. 
Reduced to 


Patxtine can reprefent all vi/ble Objeéts with three Colours, 
Tellow, Red, and Bive ; for all other Colours can be compos‘ of 


MECHANICAL PRACTICE thefe Three, which I call Primitive ; for Example, 


Tellow 
UNDER _ , make an Orange Colour. 
e 


Eafy Precepts, and Infallible Rules ; Red sitivity 
Together with fome Biue 


COLOURD FIGURES, - 2 ate Gren Coe 


Tellow 
* Fe onder 00 vender the aid Parcerrs and RuLes net only to 

Paimrens, but even to al Lovers of PAINTING And a Mixture of thofe Three Original Colours makes a Black, 
and all other Colours whatfoever ; as I have demonftrated by my In- 
By 7.C. ke BLON. vention of Printing Pictares and Pigures avish their ancarel nica. 
lam only fpeaking of Material Colours, or thofe ufed by Pain- 
ters; for a Mixture of ail the primitive smpalpabie Colours, that 
cannot be felt, will not produce Block, but the very Contrary, White; 
as the Great Sir Isa ac Newton has demonftrated in his Opticks. 


White, is a Concentering, or an Exce/s of Lights. 
Black, is a deep Hiding, or Privation of Lights. 


But 


Jacob Christoffel Le Blon is believed to be the inventor of three- 
color process printing. Using the mezzotint technique, he 
claimed that he prepared one plate for each of the primary 
colors—red, blue, and yellow—for what we know as a three-color 
halftone process. He obtained mixed tints by placing parts of 
the design on each of the plates so that some colors were super- 
imposed. Occasionally, he was forced to add black as a fourth 
color. The theory was good, but in actual practice results were 
imperfect. His major work consists mostly of portraits, repro- 
duced from well-known masters, and of anatomical subjects. 

The page reproduced from Coloritto, published in London 
in 1725, shows his awareness of Newton’s theories. (From the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection) 
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Paul Sandby, though chiefly a watercolor artist, has the distinc- 
tion of being a pioneer printmaker. He introduced the aquatint 
in England and perfected the use of a spirit ground instead of 

the dust ground then in use on the continent. The plates in his 
XII Views in Aquatinta From Drawings Taken on the Spot in 
South-Wales (London, J. Boydell, 1775) are the first aquatints to 
be published in England. 





Senefelder invented lithography in the late 18th century 
while experimenting with a cheap means of reproducing 
music. In 1826 he successfully produced a print in 
multicolors. 


From Alois Senefelder, A 
Complete Course of Lithography 
(London, Printed for R. Acker- 
mann, 1819). English translation 
of the original German edition, 
which appeared in 1818. 


From Gebrauchsgraphik, v. 11, 
no. 2, February 1934, p. 3. 


Senefelder’s original lithograph 
press is in the Deutsches Museum 
in Munich. A lithograph stone rests 
on the bed of the press. The paper 
is placed on the stone, which re- 
mains stationary. The greased 
tympanum—the tilted frame—is 
lowered on the paper. A primitive 
scraper bar, suspended from the 
frame above, passes over it to print 
the image. The pressure of the 
scraper bar is regulated by a foot 
pedal. Senefelder’s process was the 
basis of today’s offset lithography. 





Printing of the chromolithograph “The Old Violin,” copyrighted 
by Frank Tuchfarber in 1887 after a painting by William 
Harnett, required 17 color impressions. The original painting 
was exhibited at the 13th Cincinnati Industrial Exposition in 
September 1886 and was purchased by Frank Tuchfarber, who 
produced store signs in brightly colored “chromos” on glass. 
Tuchfarber printed one version of “The Old Violin” on glass and 
another on paper. Hidden in the fake newspaper clipping 
reproduced on the print is the name Gus Ilg, who is listed in 

the Cincinnati city directories of the time as a lithographer. 





Frederic E. Ives, American inventor, created the first practical 
halftone screen process of photoengraving. This portrait of 
Edward L. Wilson, appearing in the Philadelphia Photographer 
(1881, opposite p. 192) was prepared by Crosscup & West, using 
the “improved” Ives process. Ives, who was 25 years old, had just 
been employed by C. & W. Wilson as the editor of the 
Photographer. 

Note the line and dot pattern in the enlarged detail. 





Mary Cassatt absorbed the delicate qualities of the Japanese color 
woodcuts and translated them into her own medium. Of the 
French Impressionists, she was among the most prolific print- 
makers. Her etchings and dry points number in the hundreds. 
This print, “La Lettre” [1891], was number 4 in a series of 10 
color prints in dry point and aquatint, considered to be some of 
her finest work. It is signed by the artist and by M. Leroy, the 
professional printer who helped her to print the set. 
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The New York Journal on October 17, 1896, advertised its 
forthcoming comic weekly as “eight pages of iridescent poly- 
chromous effulgence that make the rainbow look like a lead 
pipe.” The next day the Sunday edition featured the first 
complete comic supplement. In it was “The Yellow Kid.” 

William Randolph Hearst had acquired the Journal a year 
earlier and had immediately raided the staff of Pulitzer’s New 
York World, taking, among others, the cartoonist Richard Felton 
Outcault. The Yellow Kid had originally appeared in the World 
as a character in Outcault’s “Hogan’s Alley,” reputed to be the 
first well-known American comic strip in color. The Kid’s colorful 
origin is explained by Stephen Becker in his Comic Art in 


America (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1959): 


Charles Saalburgh, foreman of the color-press room, needed an 
open patch of white space which the presses could print yellow. 
Saalburgh would then have a clearly defined test area, and could 
experiment with quick driers. Saalburgh looked through the 
World and found a series of comic drawings... by... 
Outcault. ... One... was a gap-toothed, jug-eared urchin 

who wore what looked like a white nightgown. Saalburgh chose 
that nightgown as the test area for his tallow-drying yellow. 


For the Journal, Outcault made “The Yellow Kid” a 
cartoon in its own right. The Kid not only became famous but, 
through guilt by association, inspired the phrase yellow journal- 
ism as a reference to sensationalism in the press. 
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An expectant public is waiting for the “American Humorist,” the New York Journal's 
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What as melancholy as a mantle-tree? Will you see 
any tricks of legerdemain, slight of hand, cleanly 
conveyance, or deceptio visus? What will you see, 
gentleman, to drive you out of these dumps? . . . Lam 
a jugler: I have the superficial skill of all the 
seven liberal sciences at my fingers’ end. 
A Pleasant Comedy Called Wily Beguiled* 


In 1974 votaries of the happy magic which 
amazes to amuse and cheats with forethought 
but without malice celebrate the centennial of 
the birth of Harry Houdini. As every public 
reference librarian knows, the man whose motto 
was “The Impossible Possible” continues to oc- 
cupy the popular imagination. He was and is the 
first of magicians: if other magicians are remark- 
able, Houdini is incredible. That word was used 
by so sophisticated an observer as Edmund Wil- 
son in conveying the exhilaration experienced 
from seeing in Houdini’s performance “a human 
skill or faculty carried to its furthest point, to a 
point where its feats seem incredible.” 

The Library of Congress has an obligation to 
the memory of Harry Houdini. The books and 
periodicals of the Houdini Collection came to the 
Library in 1927; his theater programs, playbills, 
posters, and memorabilia found their way to the 
Theater Library of the University of Texas some- 
what later. Following Houdini’s example, John 
McManus, air force officer and corporation 
executive, and Morris N. Young, of New York, 
combined their collections of magica in a gen- 
erous gift to the Library in 1955. The holdings in 
the Rare Book Division can provide a panoramic 
view of the richly idiosyncratic literature of what 
Dr. Young called “illusion practices,” the 
magician’s manipulation of the imagination of 
others. 

Obviously, this note cannot hope to mine all 
the riches of these holdings or to do anything 
more than to break enough ground to let the 


glittering ore shine through. It must be left to 
the historian of the theater to write of the small 
Olympus Houdini occupies together with the 
other greater-than-life showmen. The bibliog- 
raphy of the association of natural magic and 
theater magic—or, to repeat our epigraph, the 
juggler’s “superficial skill of all the seven liberal 
sciences” —is possibly a rich enough vein for this 
note’s mining. While drawing largely upon the 
Houdini and McManus-Young Collections, it 
will permit occasional reference to other collec- 
tions in the Rare Book Division not ordinarily 
thought of as containing magica. 

As bibliographers rather than historians, and 
therefore travelers more interested in the journey 
than in the arrival, we can examine the biblio- 
graphical landmarks along the road to modern 
magic without overmuch concern for synthesis 
or conclusion making, once the excursus of the 
next paragraphs is disposed of. Thereafter we 
will imitate the mode of presentation for mat- 
ters magical established by Gyngell, the early 
19th-century conjuror. After each feat he would 
bow to his audience and declaim enigmatically: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the next will be some- 
thing else!” 


Illustrations appearing here on the adapted title page 
of Mathematicall Recreations (London: Printed for 
William Leake, 1674) give the reader a preview of 
textual topics and illustrations. See also page 223. 





Leonard N. Beck is curator, Special Collections, in 
the Rare Book Division. 
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The juggler’s reasons for acquiring his super- 
ficial skill in the seven liberal sciences can be 
briefly explored. Giambattista della Porta stated 
that the natural magician extracts “from the 
very heart of nature the secrets enclosed 
therein—then he makes public the things he has 
found . . . so that all may know of them—and 
be full of good will towards the Artificer and 
praise him and honour his great powers.” ? Once 
natural magic is properly understood as the study 
of the precepts of nature in order to develop 
natural powers, and not to violate natural laws 
as black magic does, its relationship with science 
is manifest. 


Speaking for science, one of its founding 
fathers, Francis Bacon, wrote in the New 
Atlantis: “We that have so many things truly 
natural, which induce admiration, could in a 
world of particulars deceive the senses, if we 
would disguise these things, and labour to make 
them seem more miraculous.” * The miracles of 
natural magic, like those of science, are miracles 
only in the etymological sense of calling forth 
admiration. Since this, of course, is the one effect 
for which the juggler strives, he wrapped himself 
in the cloak of the natural magician and adapted 
to his purposes the achievements of natural 
science. 


Natural Magic 


But his dominion that exceeds in this, 
Stretcheth as far as doth the mind of man: 
A sound Magitian is a Demi-god. 


Christopher Marlowe. Doctor Faustus 


It was Robert-Houdin, greatest of Houdini’s 
precursors, who defined the stage magician as an 
actor playing the role of a magician. The pro- 
totype magician is, then, the amalgam of fact 
and fiction created of such awesome figures as 
Albertus Magnus, Trithemius, Paracelsus, or 
Agrippa von Nettesheim. These were natural 
magicians because they had mastered “the secret 
miracles of nature” (the phrase is the title of 
Lemnius’ De miraculis occultis naturae, Frank- 
furt, 1611) and their knowledge was literally 
power. The most elevated Renaissance depiction 
of the natural magician is Prospero in Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. The most famous exponent of 
Renaissance natural magic, and of Renaissance 
skepticism, was the ambiguous Agrippa von 
Nettesheim (1486?-—1535), who influenced Wil- 
liam Blake and Albrecht Diirer, and whom young 
Dr. Frankenstein read before beginning his un- 
happy experiments. 

Agrippa’s De incertitudine et vanitate scien- 
tarum (translated in the McManus-Young, Lon- 
don, 1674 copy as The Vanity of Arts and Sci- 
ences), which concludes that all human knowl- 
edge is riddled with error, was written at the same 
time as the three books of his De occulta philo- 
sophia. Perhaps Agrippa saw no contradiction 











Agrippa’s portrait as it appears on the title page of the 
third book of De occulta philosophia (1533), expresses 
the qualities of dignity and strength which are his con- 
tribution to the concept of the magician. Frances Yates 
comments in Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic Tradi- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964) p. 
142, that “For Agrippa necromancy and conjuring 
were Renaissance in spirit, not the old hole-in-the- 
corner business of the persecuted medieval magician. 
They come invested with the noble robes of Renais- 
sance magic, with the dignity of the Renaissance 
Magus.” 
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It is indicative of the complex intellectual atmosphere of the period that this occult text should be pre- 
ceded by six verses from Cambridge scholars praising the translator’s work. Five years later Newton came 
to Cambridge University. Robert Turner fought a rearguard action against the displacement of the Renais- 
sance animistic world view by the new mechanistic one. Turner’s Paracelsus, of 1656, announces his inten- 
tion of publishing the “famous art of Steganography, Authore Tritemio, to speak our own language, and per- 
haps the Occult Philosophy of Agrippa digested into a plainer method.” 


in rejecting the knowledge of his time for a new 
knowledge to be achieved by illumination, revela- 
tion, or the reinterpretation of an ancient esoteric 
doctrine. The first book of the De occulta philoso- 
phia treats of the natural magic of the four ele- 
ments (earth, air, fire, and water) of this sub- 
lunary “elemental” world. Printing was begun in 
1531, interrupted by the Inquisitor Conrad Colyn 
of Ulm, and resumed in 1533. The 1531 edition 
was described by David Clement’s Bibliothéque 
curieuse (1750) as “presque entiérement dis- 
paru.” The Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection on 
the history of the illustrated book has both edi- 
tions of this fons et origo of natural magic. 

Its demon-conjuring, hardcore black magic ex- 
plains the similar rarity of the apocryphal fourth 
book of the De occulta philosophia. The Rare 
Book Division has a copy of the London edition 


of 1655 of this heady pseudo-Agrippa cum cabala 
mixture. Houdini owned the 1855 German edi- 
tion published by Scheible of Stuttgart, the book- 
seller-publisher specializing in Faustiana. The 
fourth book, perhaps more than the others, jus- 
tifies Robert Southey’s description of the Agrip- 
pine texts: 


The letters were written with blood therein 
And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin. 
Cornelius Agrippa; a Ballad 


The dedicatory epistle of De occulta philoso- 
phia is addressed to Agrippa’s teacher, the Abbot 
Johannes Trithemius (1462-1516), whom li- 
brarians know as a founder of universal bibliog- 
raphy, but who was famed in his own time for 
having resurrected the shade of Anne of Brittany. 
The story has been explained as an ingenious use 
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of mirrors or of an early version of the magic 
lantern elaborated by Porta and Athanasius 
Kircher in the next two centuries. Popularized by 
the “Fantasmagorie” theater, set up in Napo- 
leonic France by Etienne Robertson (whose 
Mémoires récréatifs of 1831-33 are in the Hou- 
dini Collection), the magic lantern is a standard 
component of parlor-magic literature, appearing, 
for example, as the first item in Popular Amuse- 
ments (Philadelphia, 1838) in the Rare Book 
Division’s Juvenile Collection. 

Trithemius’ Polygraphia, the first book on 
codes and ciphers, is represented in the George 
Fabyan Collection on the Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy by two copies of the first edition of 
1518 and by seven other printings. In addition, 
the Fabyan Collection holds the 1606, 1621, 1655, 
1676, and 1721 editions of Trithemius’ Stegano- 
graphia, the second book of which purports to 
tell how to transmit thought without words. 
Called “second sight” when adapted to the stage, 
this quasi-telepathy is further represented in the 
Fabyan Collection by three editions (1641, 1694, 
1695) of Bishop Wilkins’ Mercury (subtitled 
“shewing, how a man may with privacy and speed 
communicate his thoughts to a friend at any 
distance”). It is seen once more in the section on 
the imagination in Sylva syluarum when Bacon 
recalls that a visitor at his father’s house one day 
told a spectator what card another spectator 
would take in a demonstration of the psychologi- 
cal “force.” 

After Agrippa the greatest name in natural 
magic is that of Giovanni Battista della Porta 
(1535?-1615), the intention of whose Magiae 
naturalis is to take natural magic entirely away 
from the devil. His magic is natural because the 
forces used are objectively present in nature, like 
the magnet which mysteriously points to the 
north. Porta’s introduction announces that “I 
shall observe what our ancestors have said; then 
I shall shew by my own experience, whether they 
be true or false.” He requires the magician to 
know mathematics perfectly, to master optics, and 
to be rich, for without money nothing can be done 
in these matters. 

The work grew with time; the original four 
books became 20 in the Naples (1589) edition. 
The emphasis also changed, moving always to- 
ward the utilitarian, until Porta’s natural magic 
becomes like that combination of household hints, 
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Houdini’s copy of Robertson’s work. Most popular of 
the presentations listed in his Petit repértoire fantas- 
magorique (1:294-304) was “Young burying his 
Daughter.” The “Fantasmagorie” was one of the 
channels by which the Night Thoughts of the English 
poet Edward Young influenced French romanticism. 
In London the contemporary equivalent of the 
“Fantasmagorie” burned Moscow before the eyes of 
Napoleon at every performance. 
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This woodcut is thought to be the work of the “Petrarch Master” ’ 
Trithemius is the figure on his knees offering the book to the Emperor Maximilian. Behind him, holding out 
the keys to the Polygraphia, is the publisher, Johannes Haselberg. In the lower part of the frame a reclining 
Trithemius displays all the accouterments of his churchly office. The runners issuing from his heart carry 
sketches of mathematicians, astronomers, and other savants with the instruments of their science. Trithemius 


of the Burgkmair workshop in Augsburg 


coat of arms is in the lower left corner: the scallop shells, associated with St. James of Compostela, are also 
the symbols of the Sponkeim Abbey. Martin Luther’s Tischreden records a conversation in 1539 in which 
Luther said that Trithemius paraded before Kaiser Maximilian all the deceased emperors and great heroes 


one after another, as they were when alive, as well as Anne of Brittany, whom Charles VIII of France had 
wooed away from Maximilian. 














The frontispiece of Natural Magick (London: Printed 
for T. Young and S. Speed, 1658) is the work of 
R. Gaywood, a pupil of W. Hollar. Porta calls his 
last book Chaos because it is an omnium gatherum 
of information not easily fitted elsewhere. Book 17 
includes a clear description of the camera obscura 
with and without lens (chapter 6) and proposals 
for the combined use of convex and concave lenses 
(chapter 10), which give Porta claims to the inven- 
tion of both telescope and microscope. Porta charged 
that his Book 7, on magnetism, was stolen by Gilbert, 
whose De magnete added only “the mad idea” that 
the Earth is in motion. 


workshop notes, kitchen and sick room recipes, 
and miscellaneous “half-told half-truths” known 
as the literature of secrets. The title of Houdini’s 
1680 Niirnberg edition of Porta, Magia naturalis, 
oder Haus- kunst- und wunder-buch, epitomizes 
this change. It also makes clear the dependence 
on Porta of Wolffgang Hildebrand, father of the 
so-called Hausvater natural magic genre, whose 
Magia naturalis, Das ist Kunst und wunderbuch 
Houdini owned in the 1614, 1663, and 1704 
editions. 

Robertson of the “Fantasmagorie” describes 
the Magiae naturalis as “my first manual, to 
which I owe most of my taste for experimental 
physics.” Houdini calls it “the first really impor- 
tant and exhaustive work on the subject,” al- 
though regretting that it explained tricks without 
precisely recording their inventors. Houdini’s de- 
mand is, perhaps, not an entirely reasonable one 
to make of a Renaissance magician. The Rare 
Book Division holdings of Porta’s Magiae natu- 
ralis include three Plantin editions (1561, 1564, 
1576) and the editions of Cologne (1563), 
Naples (1589), Frankfurt (1597), Hanover 
(1619), Leiden (1644), London (1658), Amster- 
dam (1664), and Niirnberg (1680). 

Reginald Scot (1538?-1599) differs from 
Agrippa as much as Scot’s treatise on hop-grow- 
ing, A Perfite Platforme (1576), differs from his 
Discoverie of Witchcraft (1584). Since the extor- 
tion of the proof of conclusions previously deter- 
mined by the torture of old women is not a 
pleasant theme, we would have preferred to ig- 
nore the great witchcraft controversy of the 16th 
century. The one book that must not be ignored 
is Scot’s Discoverie, particularly pages 287-352, 
which are headed “Natural Magic” and were cut 
and pasted by the hacks who wrote books with 
their scissors for the next 200 years. Without Scot 
there would be far fewer pages in the little 18th- 
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“Printed for Andrew Clark, and . . . to be sold at 
Mris. Cotes’s near the Golden-Ball in Aldersgate- 
street,’ the volume from which the above detail 
comes is a very rare variant (the Library’s copies may 
be the only ones extant) of the 1665 edition of Scot’s 
The Discovery of Witchcraft. All issues of this edition 
add a second discourse on devils and spirits and 
preface the 15th book with nine chapters that ex- 
plicitly contradict Scot’s original by accepting the 
existence of diabolical witchcraft and elaborating on 
its practices. Scot has been accused of seeking suc- 
cess by including materials sure to interest the would-be 
practitioner. The 1665 edition adds six more formulas 
for the invocation of spirits to Scot’s 10 and subtly 
calls attention to other arcane matters by putting 
them into Latin. The tone and texture of the inter- 
polations are such that it is impossible to believe 
that the anonymous writer did not deliberately set 
out to give the public a quasi-grimoire. 
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century books associated with Henry Dean and 
titled some variation on Hocus Pocus, or, the 
Whole Art of Legerdemain, which are the col- 
lector’s delight. 

To prove the absurdity of witchcraft, Scot 
demonstrated that the juggler, a popular enter- 
tainer, could do things “more, or at least no less 
strange in working miracles” than those attrib- 
uted to witchcraft, and do them entirely by 
natural means. He testified that jugglers are 
God-fearing men, some of them indeed “greatlie 
commendable.” He himself had studied the art, 
his teacher being a certain John Cautares. 
Agrippa talks of the juggler in the De incerti- 
tudine, but this passage may be among the first 
to mention one juggler specifically and to praise 
them all. Before Scot, the juggler was one of the 
traveling people—the fire-eaters, bear trainers, 
and rope dancers—whom the law punished for 
the great sin of not being seen to work. The Dis- 
coverie can be said to defend the juggler and 
legitimatize his arts by cloaking them in natural 
magic. 
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Scot’s “Decollation of John Baptist” is the ultimate 
ancestor of all “sawing-a-woman-in-half” tricks. A 
reading of his text will make clear what happened 
on stage in the decapitation scenes of dramas like 
Marston’s The Insatiate Countess (act 5, scene 2) 
or Massinger’s Virgin Martyr (act 4, scene 3). 

The decollation was then so frequently performed 
that a piece of doggerel ran: “No knife shall cut this 
throat in twain/No juggler rend this jug’lar vein.” 
Of course, any audience suspects a draped table 
under which it cannot see, and Scot’s last direction 
is “not to suffer the companie to staie too long in 
place” after the illusion. 
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The “Henry Dean” of 1763 styles the decollation, 
featured as the frontispiece for Hocus Pocus, “How 
to cut a Man’s head off, and to put the Head into a 
Platter, a yard from the body,” calling it “a noble 
action, if it be handled by a skilful Hand.” The trick 
varied little from Scot’s, pictured in the Discovery 
of Witchcraft in 1665. 
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On the other hand, John Dee (1527-1608), 
the Merlin of Elizabethan England and the 
author of Monas hieroglyphica (1564), is a nat- 
ural magician whose very real scientific achieve- 
ments have been obscured by his association with 
entertainment. When Dee was teaching Greek at 
Cambridge he produced some sort of drama in 
which strange figures flew across the stage, and 
tables moved by themselves, “whereat was great 
wondring,” from which wondering Dee was never 
able to clear himself. A somewhat similar situa- 
tion is described in Andrew Oehler’s Life, Adven- 
tures, and Unparalleled Sufferings (Trenton, 
N.J., 1811). In 1806 Oehler was in Vera Cruz, 
doing balloon and fireworks exhibitions. One 
night, because the governor was in the audience, 
Oehler gave as an added attraction a magic lan- 
tern ghost show, summoning spirits who appeared 
in smoke and fire to the accompaniment of 
thunder and lightning. As a result, he found him- 
self in solitary confinement in a cell for six months. 
Dee, however, never got out of the cell of his bad 
name. 

It is impossible to resist quoting from the in- 
troduction to the first English edition of Euclid 
the lines in which Dee berates his contempora- 
ries: “O unnaturall Countreymen. O unthank- 
full countreymen. O Brainsicke, Rashe, Spitefull, 
and Disdainfull Countreymen. Why oppresse you 
me, thus violently, with your slaundering of me: 
Contrary to Veritie: and contrary to your owne 
consciences?” He goes on to deny any culpable 
action: “And for these, and such like marveilous 
Actes and Feates, Naturally, Mathematically, and 
Mechanically, wrought and contrived: ought any 
honest Student, and Modest Christian Philo- 
sopher, be counted, & called a Conjurer?” 


Dee’s introduction to the first English translation of 
Euclid defines thaumaturgike as that “art Mathe- 
maticall, which giveth certain order to make straunge 
workes, of the sense to be perceived, and of men 
greatly to be wondered at.” His definition recalls 
Porta’s concept of magic as miraculous in the sense 
of evoking wonder and admiration. The figure in 
the center of the Monas hieroglyphica title page is 
Dee’s sign for the monad, essentially the common 
alchemical and astrological sign for Mercury, to 
which has been added the upper half of the common 
sign of the first division, Aries. The symbol was used 
for a bookmark by John Winthrop, the 17th-century 
governor of Connecticut, who owned—and used—a 
very large alchemical library. 
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What Dee called “thaumaturgike”—in shocked 
amazement at the devices he himself contrived— 
is rooted in the Pneumatics of Hero of Alexan- 
dria, which is used by Porta in the 19th book of 
the 1589 Naples edition of Magiae naturalis to 
illustrate the devices possible to the natural magic 
of air, water, and steam. In the same year Hero 
appeared in the engagingly entitled Italian trans- 
lation Gli artifitiosi et cuvriosi moti spiritale ot 
Giovanni Aleotti, surveyor-engineer for the city of 
Fensra, architect of the Teatro Farnese at 
Padua. The 1592 Italian translation by Alessan- 
dro Giorgi of the Urbino court, who scolds 
Aleotti for his errors in philology, is in the John 
Davis Batchelder Collection of “characteristic 
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What is, in effect, Dee’s record of his spiritualistic 
seances is preserved in A True and Faithful Rela- 
tion. . . . Dee is pictured in the lower right corner, 
Paracelsus in the left. 

Right: The Pneumatics of Hero of Alexandria, trans- 
lated hereby Aleotti, is natural magic in that it de- 
scribes mechanical aggregates worked by steam, air, or 
water that exploit mysterious aspects of nature-like 
magnetism, change of state, or the illusions of optics. 
It is natural magic also in that the devices are sym- 
bolic of man’s power to create coherent and orderly 
systems that function without human intervention. 
In addition to the elementary steam engine, or 
aeolopile, Hero describes more complicated aggre- 
gates like a pneumatic organ, a slot machine that 
dispenses a liquid, and temple doors that close 
automatically. 
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expressions of human activities.’ The general 
collections of the Rare Book Division hold a 
copy of the 1575 Latin translation by Comman- 
dino, translator and mathematician at the same 
court, which is repeated in the 1680 Amsterdam 
printing in the McManus-Young Collection, 
which also holds the 1647 Bolognese reprinting 
of Aleotti. The coupling of Hero and Ramelli 
(the 1588 and 1620 editions of Le diverse et 
artificiose machine are in the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion) will yield the automatons that are the prin- 
cipal stock-in-trade of the early 19th-century 
magician. Hero’s work has been described as an 
example of the Greek fascination with the 
Pygmalion theme; might not the 18th- and 19th- 
century pleasure in the automatons be an exten- 
sion of the popular admiration for the me- 
chanics of the Newtonian world? 

The literature of secrets previously alluded to, 
while often associated with those cheats for which 
the craftsman is termed crafty, is part of natural 
magic insofar as it seeks to adapt or alter nature 
by natural methods. The most famous book in this 
literature is the Secretes of Alexis Piemont, at- 
tributed to Ruscelli; one of the Library’s seven 
16th-century copies of this Renaissance bestseller 


is in the Katherine Bitting Collection on gas- 
tronomy. The adaptation of this literature to the 
uses of illusion can be illustrated by John Bate’s 


Mysteryes of Nature and Art (1631, 1635, 
1654) , in the Rosenwald Collection because Bate 
thinks the illustrated book one of the mysteries of 


art. A French example is Lémery’s effort at sci- 
ence popularization called Recueil des curtositez 
rares & nouvelles, editions of which appear in 
both the Bitting and Elizabeth Pennell gastro- 
nomical collections. 

In the tradition of the literature of secrets, 
although its author is too versatile even by 
Renaissance standards to be subsumed in only 
one tradition, is the De subtilitate in which Giro- 
lamo Cardano expounds on the wonders of the 
natural world. In his bibliography of the litera- 
ture of secrets, John Ferguson * grew enthusiastic 
over the Glasgow University copy of the 1554 
Latin edition as a fine example of what the book 
arts of the 16th century could do with a book 
meant for ordinary circulation. The reader in the 
Rare Book Room can share his pleasure. (The 
Library’s copy even retains both clasps.) The 
title of the French edition (1556) makes manifest 
Cardano’s place in natural magic: De la subtilité, 
& subtiles inuentions, ensembles les causes 
occultes, @ raisons d’icelles. Trevor Hall * points 
out that as late as 1715 Thomas Hill’s Legerde- 
main carried the phrase “As Cardano saith” in its 
trick descriptions. The 16th book of De subtilitate 
is given over to arithmetic. The materials on 
mathematics in the facsimile edition of Cardano’s 
omnia opera now under way amply evidence that 
Cardano was working on probability theory a 
hundred years before Pascal. Goethe called 
Cardano one of those men with whom posterity 
will never be finished. 


“The Seven Liberal Sciences” 


No doubt but magicke may doe much in this, 
For he that reades but Mathematicke rules, 
Shall finde conclusions that availe to worke 
Wonders that passe the common sense of men. 


Robert Greene. The Honorable Historie of 
frier Bacon, and frier Bongay (1594). 


Agrippa said that “the proportion of numbers” 
can “draw the soul upwards” so that mathe- 
matics transcends reality. Cardano knew that 
mathematics also underlies reality since it is the 
arch-synthesizer of useful knowledge. The magi- 
cian, whose work requires that his left hand 
know precisely what his right hand is doing, early 


saw in mathematics a good source for his reper- 
toire. In the section on the art of juggling in The 
Discovery of Witchcraft, Scot comments that 
“there are likewise diverse feats arythmeticall & 
geometricall,” adding “for them read Gemma 
Frisius.” The reader in the Rare Book Room can 
find Gemma Frisius in the editions of the Arith- 
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Golden Rain: The Serpents are made about the 


bignefs of ones little finger, by rolling a little pa~ | 


Per upon a {mall Stick, and then tying one end. 
of it, and filling ic with thé mi compofition 
ar Seer cpre and then tying the other end. 

eports are made in their Paper-Cafes,as the 
Serpents, but the Paper fomewhat thicker to give 


the greater report. Thefe are filled with grain- F 





Powder, or half-Powder and half Compofition, 
and tying both ends clofe, they are finifhed. The 
beft kind of Stars are made with this mixture 
followings unto every 4punces of Salt-peter add 


2 ounces of Sulphur, ‘and to it put one ounce of 


Powder-duft, and of this compotition make your 
Stars, by putting a little of it within a {mall quan- 
wee? . tity 


Rockets fomewhat hard. 
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tity of Towe; and then tying it up in the form 
of a Ball as great as an Hafc# Nut or a little Wal- 
Nut, through which there muft be drawn a lit- 
tle Primer to make it take fire. Touching thema- 
King of aeneiee Sess that is nothing but 
filling of Quills with the compofition ot your 

Now if the head of a 





* Rocket be loaded with a thoufand of thofe Quills, 


its a goodly fight to fee how pleafantly they 
fpread themfelves in the Air, and come down 
like ftreams of Gold much like the falling down 


of Snow, being agitated by fome turbulent 
Wind. 


of 


The making of “golden rain.” From Mathematicall Recreations. 


meticae practicae methodus facilis published in 
1556, 1557, and 1558 in Lyons, Paris, and Leip- 
zig, respectively. 

The first to occupy himself directly with what 
is now called recreational mathematics—the 
Problémes plaisans et délectables, qui se font par 
les nombres, to repeat the title of his 1612 pub- 
lication—was Bachet de Méziriac, member of the 
Académie frangaise, student of Ovid, Aesop, and 
Greek arithmetic. Twelve years later the largely 
borrowed Récréation mathématique appeared. 
Hitherto attributed to the Jesuit Jean Leurechon 
(1591-1670) , the book is a double bibliographic 


puzzle: first, because of the original title page at- 
tribution of authorship to Henry van Etten; sec- 
ond, because of the unidentified contribution to 
the English translation by William Oughtred, in- 
ventor of the straight logarithmetic slide rule. The 
revision of the Pollard and Redgrave Short-Title 
Catalogue now under way will incorporate 
Trevor Hall’s findings on this problem. The Li- 
brary holds the second French edition (1629), 
two Dutch editions (1671-72, 1673) and three 
English editions (1633, 1653, 1674) of what will 
be called Van Etten. The kind of elementary 
mindreading taught by this book can be sampled 
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in the section titled “Many cards being offered 
to sundry persons, to find out which of these cards 
any one thinketh upon.” The student of tech- 
nology will find pleasure in the curious little il- 
lustrations scattered throughout Van Etten’s text 
to explain devices like the magic flask which the 
conjuror uses to pour liquids of three different 
colors. 

The German representative of this literature 
of intellectual diversion is the potpourri of puz- 
zles and tricks in physics and mathematics called 
by Daniel Schwenter his Deliciae physico-mathe- 
maticae. The Houdini copy of Schwenter is the 
three-volume edition, of which the last volume, 
published in 1692, is noteworthy because it con- 
cludes with a “Register der scribenten” which is, 
in effect, a bibliography of sources. 

Primacy in recreational mathematics returned 
to the land of Descartes with the publication by 
Jacques Ozanam (1640-1717), member of the 
Institut royal, of his Récréations mathématiques 
et physiques. The preface mentions Bachet but 
not Van Etten, certainly through denigration 
rather than ignorance. Ozanam describes him- 
self as a gentlemen’s tutor in mathematics in 
peace and a writer on mathematics in times of 
war. In Louis XIV’s dreary dynastic wars, Oza- 
nam’s bibliography grew too long for repetition 
here. Ozanam’s fourth volume in the second edi- 
tion is the classic in this literature. It carries the 
momentous subtitle Avec l’explication des tours 
de gibeciére, de gobelets, & autres récréatifs @ 
divertissans. 

Turning pages in Ozanam, one notes in the 
section on arithmetic a problem that legend says 
was posed by Alcuin at Charlemagne’s court: 
how to transport a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage to 
the other side of a river, one by one, without ever 
leaving on the same side “the possible edible with 
the probable eater.” The section on optics de- 
scribes the properties of plane, concave, and con- 
vex mirrors to teach, for example, how to shoot 
from over the shoulder. (Did Buffalo Bill read 
Ozanam?) The sleights with cups and balls and 
the tricks with cards, cords, and knots are desig- 
nated as “tricks of skill” or “amusing tricks.” 

For the historian of science the London edi- 
tions are the most interesting of the Library’s 
holdings of Ozanam (London, 1708, 1756, 1803, 
1814, 1844; Dublin, 1765; Paris, 1735-41, 1750, 
1778, 1790) . The editor-reviser of the McManus- 
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Young 1803 London edition was Dr. Charles 
Hutton of the Royal Society and the text of Oza- 
nam he used had been edited by Jacques Mon- 
tucla of the Institut, so that this edition repre- 
sents the work of three mathematicians, each 
eminent in his own right. Montucla asserts that 
he edited Ozanam mathematically, that is, by 
addition, subtraction, and correction. The last 
English edition was edited and revised by the 
astronomer Edward Riddle. 

It is not certain that it is Edmé Gilles Guyot 
the balloonist who is the author of the Nouvelles 
récréations physiques et mathematiques of 1769. 
The title is an implicit acknowledgment of Oza- 
nam’s priority, but Guyot added new material on 
gases, electricity, and magnetism “and the 
amusement and agreable astonishment that can 
be derived from them.” In comparison with 
Ozanam, Guyot’s explanations seem simple and 
he does provide the magician with some useful 
auxiliary apparatus. The first four volumes of 
Houdini’s set of the Neue physikalische und 
mathematische Belustigungen published in Augs- 
burg in 1772, which made magic a4 la mode in 
Germany, are a direct translation of Guyot. 

Ozanam and Guyot continued to be read, but 
the author most often utilized by the early 19th- ” 
century stage magician was Henri Decremps 
(1746-1826) , who not only presented individual 
tricks but arranged them in complete patterns 
of presentation. Decremps’ La magie blanche 
dévoilée was published in Paris in 1784, that is, 
precisely 200 years after Scot’s Discoverie of 





Left: This portrait of Henri Decremps prefaces the 
fourth volume (1791) of the edition of La magie 
blanche dévoilée begun in 1789. Below: Decremps’ 
signature with Houdini’s attestation was found on 
the end sheet of a second copy of the 1784 single 
volume of the same name. 
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Witchcraft. Here Decremps satirizes Pinetti in a 
character called Pilferer, who presents himself 
as a graduate of 32 universities. For Pilferer, 
squaring the circle and perpetual motion would 
be child’s play, he says, if he were not busy in 
performing his magic routines for the natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope. The volume begins 
with the tricks sketched by Pinetti’s Physical 
Amusements (London, 1784; Paris, 1785), in 
which Decremps could find neither amusement 
nor physics, and goes on to the then popular 
divining rod and the automatons, particularly 
the chess-player known to Americans because of 


Frontispiece (above) and verso of title page (below) 
of Pinetti’s Physical Amusements. In the English 
edition, 1784, only two angels are required to bring 
Pinetti’s bust to its resting place. Of the 33 very simple 
illusions presented, 32 have been identified in Ozanam. 
The remaining trick, pulling a shirt off a man’s back, 
can be found in Daniel Schwenter’s Deliciae physico- 
mathematicae. 
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“Pove éviter cout contrefaction , 
Rous avons pris le parti de faire faire 








its association with Edgar Allan Poe. The Sup- 
plément of the next year examines Pinetti’s new- 
est repertoire. The two editions of the set of 
Decremps’ writings called La magie blanche 
dévoilée (1789-91; 1791-93) add to the first 
volume and to the Supplément a Testament de 
Jérome Sharp, which is almost entirely conjur- 
ing, and the Codicile de Jérome Sharp, profes- 
seur de physique amusante, which is almost en- 
tirely the tricks of physics. Les petites aventures 
de Jérome Sharp, which again is about physics, 
might very well have been intended as a fifth 


volume in the set but appeared independently 
(1790, 1793). 


In Israfel (New York: Doran, 1926) 1:403, Hervey 
Allen comments that Poe’s essay in the Southern 
Literary Messenger of April 1836 exposing Maelzel’s 
“Automaton Chess-Player” marked Poe’s emergence 
“as the unerring, abstract reasoner, and foreshadowed 
the method he followed later in his detective stories 
such as Murders in the Rue Morgue, a method which 
has been embalmed in the triumphs of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes.” 
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The illustrations explaining the workings of the 
Automaton Chess-Player are from the first French 
edition (Paris: Librairie encyclopedique de Roret, 
1839) of Brewster’s Letters on Natural Magic. Oppo- 
nents of the Automaton Chess-Player included 
Frederick II, George III, Napoleon, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and Maria Theresa. Gallantly, the automaton lost 
only to his female opponents. The showman Maelzel 
is remembered for his invention of .the metronome, 
the “momma” and “poppa” doll, and the ear 
trumpets used by Beethoven. The Chess-Player was 
destroyed by fire at the Chinese Museum in Phila- 
delphia in 1854. 


The 1788 curtailed German translation of 
Decremps’ Testament announces itself only as 
A New Contribution to Natural Magic (Neuer 
Beytrag zur natiirlichen Magie). The English 
short version of Decremps’ first volume was pub- 
lished in 1785, 1788, and 1790 under the title 
The Conjuror Unmasked. The editor-reviser was 
Thomas Denton, who used his knowledge of the 
new chemistry acquired in such reading to debase 
His Majesty’s coinage, for which he received the 
services of His Majesty’s hangman. Philip Astley’s 
Natural Magic (1785) bears an all too constant 
unacknowledged resemblance to Decremps’ first 
volume. But much can be forgiven Astley because 
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Conjurer Unmatfked; 
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A CLEAR AND FULL EXPLANATION 
OF ALL THE 
SURPRIZING PERFORMANCES 
Exhibited as well in ths 
KINGDOM, as on the CONTINENT? 
By the moft emineat and dext¢rous 
PROFESSORS OF SLIGHT OF HAND, 
TOGETHER WITH 


§ The Tricks of the Divining Rod,—Antomaton Chefs- 
Player, —Speaking Figure,—Artificial Serpents,—Me- 
chanical Birds,—Automaton Flute Plaver,—Vaulung 
Figure,—Magical Tab:_,—Perpetual Motion, &c. &c. 





THE THIRD EDITION, 
WITH LARGE ADDITIONS AND ALTERATIONS, 


By DENTON awn OTHERS. 





LOND O N: 


PRINTED FOR C. STALKER, STATIONER’S COURT, 


LUDGATE STREET. 
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Although apparently without formal education, Thomas Denton was able to make speaking and writing 
automatons. With money from exhibiting them, he opened a bookshop in Holburn, where he also made 
mathematical instruments and did silverplating. It was this activity that led him into counterfeiting. A report 
in the European Magazine (July 1, 1789) depicts him as meeting the hangman without repenting, “con- 
tinuously laughing and nodding to some of the spectators, which he did even after the cap was down over 


his eyes.” 


he founded a whole new style of entertainment 
by exhibiting “feats of activity on horseback” in 
a turf circle at Lambeth. Astley’s amphitheatre, 
not the Roman sport spectacle, is the origin of 
the modern circus, better known as THE BIG 
SHOW. 

The 1792 Dictionnaire encyclopédique des 
amusements des sciences mathématiques et 
physiques (subtitled “of curious processes in the 
arts, amusing and subtle tricks of white magic, 
and the ingenious and varied discoveries of in- 
dustry”) is attributed to Jacques Lacombe, 
whose Abrégé chronologique (1765) is one of the 
books owned by Thomas Jefferson. Robert- 


Houdin’s Mémoires tells the story that as a youth 
he was mistakenly given this work when he 
thought to purchase a treatise on clockmaking. 
Examining the table of contents of his purchase 
that evening in his room he was startled to read: 
“How to do card tricks; how to read someone's 
thoughts; how to cut off the head of a pigeon and 
restore it to life.” He read until his candle burned 
down, then went out on the street to read by the 
light of the gas lamps. The incident is a turning 
point in the history of theater magic. The Hou- 
dini copy of the Dictionnaire carries a note, in 
his hand, that it was purchased from a Belgian 
magician who insisted that it was the historic 
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Robert-Houdin association copy. 

The only English writer to whom we shall refer 
is William Hooper. His immensely popular 
Rational Recreations is almost unique in a litera- 
ture not notable for giving sources, for in his 
prefatory statement he says: “The author has 
selected the principal experiments from the 
writers on recreative philosophy of the last and 
present centuries; from Baptista Porta to 


Perusal of Houdini’s extensive German collec- 
tion leads to the conclusion that the German 
natural magic of the 18th century must have been 
of particular interest to him. First is the 
Natiirliche. Zauberbuch (Houdini owned the 
1718 and 1740 editions), begun as a translation 
from the Dutch of the “admirable” (Houdini’s 
adjective) Simon Witgeest but so expanded and 
embellished as to be almost a new work. An early 
title that will surprise the reader expecting magic 
rather than the history of heresy is the 1729 
edition of Gottfried Arnold’s Unpartheyische 
Kirchen-und-Ketzer-Historie. Goethe scholar- 
ship (Goethe has a paragraph on Arnold in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit) says that his reading of 
Arnold in this edition was one of the incidents 
that turned Goethe to the study of magic. 
Hauber’s Bibliotheca, acta et scripta magica 
(Lemgo, 1738-45) collects reports of magical 
feats which Hauber explains as illusions or natu- 
ral phenomena. His comments on travelers’ tales, 
like those of Melton and Tavernier on Indian 
magic or of Nieuhof on Chinese sleight of hand, 
seem particularly perceptive. The Onomatologia 


Ozanam and Guyot.” Houdini’s copy of the first 
volume of the 1783 edition of Hooper is mute 
testimony to his concern for his books. Pages 155 
through 158, which deal with coding, were want- 
ing. Houdini copied them from somewhere, and 
when the job was done signed each page. The 
date was December 18, 1903; the place, Black- 
well, England. 


Like the sawing-a-woman-in-half trick, “cups and 
balls”—the basis of sleight of hand—was widely 
illustrated, with heavy borrowing from Ozanam’s 
“Tours de Gobelets” in his Récréations mathématiques. 
Pictured are the first three steps of the Spanish ver- 
sion, from Pablo Minguet é Irol’s Enganos a ojos 
vistas . . . (Madrid: Impr. de P. J. Alonso y Padilla, 
1733). The tailpiece on page 234 is from Aufschlusse 
zur Magie, by Eckhartshausen, who warns the would- 
be practitioner that without first acquiring the 
manipulative skill taught by cups and balls, he cannot 
master legerdemain. 


curiosa artificiosa et magica of 1756 and 1762 is 
baroque in binding and print but Renaissance 
in text. 

The Augsburg translation of Guyot, which 
brought early modern magic to Germany in 1772, 
has already been mentioned. Seven years later 
the Leipzig University Professor Christlieb Funke 
argued his thesis that magic had never been any- 
thing but experimental physics by executing a 
few tricks for his academic audience. Houdini 
owned the 1783 and 1806 editions of Funke’s 
Natiirliche Magie. Funke’s publisher was Fried- 
rich Nicolai, associate of Lessing, editor and 
author himself, excoriated by German romanti- 
cism as a simplistic rationalist. The growth of the 
monumental Unterricht in der natiirlichen 
Magie, edited—or, rather, accumulated—by 
J. C. Wiegleb and G. E. Rosenthal out of the 
little volume of that name by J. C. Martius, is an 
example of Nicolai’s use of publishing in the 
interests of ideology. The 1719 edition of Martius 
(which Houdini owned only in the Scheible re- 
print) defended Agrippa and touched politely 
upon the cabala. When Nicolai decided to re- 
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In the lower half of Weisenhahn’s engraving, Magic’s triumphal chariot is drawn by Ignorance, Deceit, and 
Stupidity. The magic lantern in her left hand throws its false light upon the world. In her right hand is the 
magic wand she uses to invoke the night horrors who follow her. The “Genius of the World” is shown in the 
upper half. The torch in his left hand illuminates a small part of the Earth, while he lights the other torch 
from the Sun, in which a representation of the Deity can be seen. With his right foot he pushes back the dark 
cloud that prevents the Sun’s light from reaching the Earth. The title vignette is in the form of a symbol un- 
earthed in Ethiopia in 1556. The inscription reads Lika Zarabtalam, which is, translated, “creator of the World.” 


print Martius, he found two editors who saw 
their function as “to please the lovers of natural 
magic without doing so at the cost of sound 
hurnan understanding.” What began as a simple 
reprint grew between 1779 and 1805 into the 20 
volumes of a jackdaw accumulation of every- 
thing in science possibly relevant to magic. 
Other academicians joined what seems to have 
been a concerted rationalist effort to explain 
away the mysteries of magic by means of the new 
science. J. S. Halle, professor at the Cadet Corps 
School in Berlin, published two editions of the 
four-volume Magie (1783-86, 1784-87) and fol- 
lowed them with the 12 volumes of Neufortge- 
setzte Magie (1788-1806). Halle proclaims his 
intention as being to demonstrate that “there is 
no magic other than the natural, which uses the 


forces of nature that are not known to every- 
body to produce wonders,” while entertaining the 
reader “with the most useful and pleasant tricks.” 
Houdini sought out the many editions of the 
Physikalische Jugendfreund, Neue Tausend- 
kiinstler, Neuer Wunderschauplatz, and Wunder 
der Mechanik of J. H. Poppe, professor of tech- 
nology at Tiibingen. The last title is a survey of 
automatons and is not related to the massive 
Encyclopedie des Maschinenwesens that is 
Poppe’s professional magnum opus. Another 
professor of technology, Beckmann of Géttingen, 
wrote a famous history of inventions that in- 
cludes a similar survey of automatons. Sur- 
prisingly, Houdini owned Beckmann only in the 
English translation. Somewhat apart from the 
academicians is the Niirnberg clockmaker Johann 
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Giitle, whom Houdini describes as “the well- 
known delver after the secrets of natural magic.” 
Most interesting when Giitle talks as a techni- 
cian, the Giitle books for “young and old wiz- 
ards” can also be said to represent a serious 
effort to write magic for the young. 

This hurried enumeration does not do justice 
to these books. They are certainly not science, but 
perhaps they have a place in the history of the 
popularization of science. Their authors show a 
sometimes astonishing ability to exploit the latest 
in science for the purposes of magic. The exposi- 
tion is sufficient but simple and the reader’s head 
is kept above—if only just—the flood of detail. 
Their popularity is proof that they saw a popular 
want and satisfied it. 

The academic rationalists had a strange bed- 
fellow in Karl Eckhartshausen, a Bavarian gov- 
ernment official who found diversion from his ef- 
forts to pierce the arcana of Christian theosophy 
in learning sleights of hand. Like the rationalists, 
Eckhartshausen considered all magic either nat- 
ural phenomena or illusions. He describes a mouse 
that counts or a pen that writes by itself; he tells 
the reader how to be invisible ; but always he hur- 
ries to add that all this is illusion. The first of 
the four volumes assembled as Eckhartshausen’s 
Aufschliisse zur Magie in the Houdini Collection 
is actually a 1791 reprint of the 1788 publication. 
Comparison with the McManus-Young copy in- 
dicates that the difference lies only in the words 
“zweyte Auflage” on the title page. The second 
volume, which has five engravings, despite the 
title-page announcement of only two, appeared in 
1790. These two volumes are a mix of magic and 
metaphysics. The third volume (1791) is entirely 
magic (physics, magnetism, and recreational 
mathematics) and the fourth (1792) entirely 
theosophy. 


The publishing history of Eckhartshausen’s 
Verschiedenes zum Unterricht und zur Unter- 
haltung fiir Liebhaber der Gauckeltasche of 1791 
is more complex. The second “improved” edition 
of 1793 is a curtailed copy of the first: the im- 
provement consisted solely in reducing the origi- 
nal 345 pages to 296. However, two years before 
the “improved” edition, the Verschiedenes had al- 
ready reappeared in its entirety, except for the 
chapters on ventriloquism and somnambulism. 
Houdini owned the second edition (1792) of this 
version, which is styled Des Herrn Hofrath von 
Eckhartshausen selbst approbirter praktischer 
Taschenspieler. It is this text which appears in 
1827 as the “third edition” of Die Gaukeltasche. 
Search reveals no recorded first or second edition 
of this last title. Ought we to understand that Die 
Gaukeltasche is the third incarnation of the Ver- 
schiedenes? However, there can be no confusion 
about the lineage of the Neues Zauberkabinet, 
which appeared in 1835. This is Die Gaukeltasche 
all over again: the enterprising publisher changed 
only the first two words of the title. 

Karl Eckhartshausen is certain of immortality, 
although not for anything in the Library’s magic 
collections. Historians say that Alexander I of 
Russia sought Juliana de Kriidener’s guidance in 
understanding Eckhartshausen’s Cloud Over the 
Sanctuary, which he read in Labzin’s Russian 
translation (1804). Alexander’s subsequent ab- 
sorption in theosophy explains the grumbling 
declaration of Vasilii Denisov in Tolstoi’s War 
and Peace that success at court depended on 
having read Eckhartshausen. The Rare Book 
Division copy of the translation in which Alex- 
ander read Eckhartshausen was part of the great 
collection purchased from the Siberian merchant 
Gennadii Yudin in 1907. Mention in War and 
Peace is surely a monumentum aere perennius. 
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This frontispiece from the New Conjuror’s Museum, and Magical Magazine 
(1806?) and clearly dated 1803 also appears as the frontispiece for The Conjuror’s 
Repository, which has the date 1795 penciled on the title page and is that given 
in the British Museum catalog. Trevor Hall suggests a later date on the basis of 
an advertisement by the publisher. But 1803 seems more likely considering the 
date of the engraving as well as a textual reference to Hutton’s edition of Ozanam, 
which appeared in 1803. In the McManus-Young Collection is a variant of The 


Conjuror’s Repository printed by another firm for the same publisher. 


The Comus of Carlo Cosani (Leipzig, 1839) 
begins with a definition of natural magic that 
makes clear the effects of this literature of the 
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“liberal sciences.” “Natural magic,” writes Co- 
sani, “includes those artistic tricks of physics, 
chemistry, mechanics, and so-called legerdemain 
which arouse wonder and astonishment. These 
tricks are based partly on the skillful use of cer- 
tain natural forces like electricity and magnetism, 
partly on mechanical devices, and partly on 
pleasant, harmless illusion and the magician’s 
dexterity and quickness.” Remarkably, as he be- 
came a kind of technician, Decremps’ “professor 
of amusing physics” retained and enhanced the 
color and fantasy of the natural magician. The 
period of the fruition of the “libera! sciences” is 
the Elizabethan age of conjuring, a period of 
personalities impossible to depict in black and 
white or in one plane only. 

The history of conjuring becomes the “length- 
ened shadow” of striking figures of the heroic 
age like those listed on the title page of the 
Conjuror’s Repository. From this list we can select 


one international wanderer, Katterfelto, the Ger- 
man in England, and add two others: Philadel- 
phius Philadelphia (born Jacob Meyer), the 
American in Europe, and William Pinchbeck, 
the Englishman in America. Katterfelto was the 
first to style himself “Doctor” and “Colonel” and 
probably, the first to use phosphorus and do the 
catching-a-bullet-in-the-teeth routine. Houdini 
thought Katterfelto the greatest of the bombastic 
conjurors and reprinted one of the famous Kat- 
terfelto posters beginning: “Great Wonders! 
Wonders! Wonders! And Wonders!” William 
Cowper’s The Task remembers these posters in 
describing Katterfelto: “With his hair on end at 
his own wonders/ Wondering for his bread.” The 
“new, wide variety of experiments” announced in 
the posters touches all known branches of the 
sciences and two, the “proetic” and the “blenci- 
cal,” that seem to have been personal to Katter- 
felto. 

The first American conjuror, Philadelphius 
Philadelphia, apparently practiced his art only in 
Europe and the Levant. Philadelphia’s posters 











The title page of The Expositor reveals the derivative nature of American conjuring of the time. “Invisible Lady 
and Acoustic Temple” is an illusion with which Robertson’s “Fantasmagorie” dazzled Paris after 1797. Breslaw’s 
“philosophical swan,” not to be outdone by the knowledgeable pig, made his replies by swimming to specified 
points. Actually it was a magnet concealed on Breslaw that drew him in any particular direction. Allegedly, one 
performance was spoiled by a scientist who had a bigger magnet than Breslaw’s and thus was able to mis- 
direct the swan. The optical tricks noted in the contents go back to Porta. 


proclaimed him an “artist in mathematics”; his 
more lucrative unadvertised activity seems to 
have been the raising of ghosts by means of the 
magic lantern. In Germany he suffered two great 
defeats. Frederick II of Prussia rejected Phila- 
delphia’s offer of his services with a warning that 
the air of Berlin was bad for the health of magi- 
cians. The great physicist and maker of aphor- 
isms, Lichtenberg, laughed Philadelphia out of 
Gottingen with a hoax worthy of Dean Swift. 
Before Philadelphia’s arrival Lichtenberg had the 
walls of Géttingen plastered with Philadelphia- 
style placards which began: “We herewith inform 
all lovers of supernatural physics that Philadel- 
phius Philadelphia . . . already mentioned by Car- 
dane as the Envied of Heaven and Hell, arrived 
here some days ago by ordinary mail though he 
was able to come through the air. He is the same 


man who in 1482 threw a ball of cord into the 
clouds . . . over Venice . . . and climbed up 
into the air until he disappeared.” Philadelphia 
beat a quiet retreat. J. H. Poppe was the son of 
Lichtenberg’s instrument-maker and frequently 
attacked Philadelphia by name in his writings. 
There seems to be no contemporary English- 
language publication associated with Philadel- 
phia. Houdini owned two copies of the anony- 
mous Pinetti, Philadelphia und Enslin of 1819. 
The Englishman William Pinchbeck is known 
only from his Expositor and Witchcraft, which 
may have been his “throwaways,” the little books 
which the magician’s assistant sells at the per- 
formance. The technical interest of the Expositor 
is limited to the revelation that Pinchbeck trained 
the “Learned Pig,” by gifts of white bread and 
apples, to pick up a card on his signal—a sniffing 
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The verse accompanying the frontispiece to Witchcraft is a fair sample of 
Pinchbeck’s “Poetick Compositions on different Subjects.” 


of the nose. The texts may seem thin and blood- 
less, but these are the first and second books on 
conjuring written in America. The first such book 
published in America is the reprint of the 11th 
London edition of Henry Dean issued at Phila- 
delphia in 1795, of which the only known copies 
are owned by the American Antiquarian Society 
and the Players Club of New York. 

In fact, almost all of the 35 conjuring books 
published in this country before 1850 are re- 
prints of English originals. Representative is the 
Whole Art of Legerdemain published by Nicker- 
son of Baltimore in 1830, which Dr. Young used 
for the only book illustration in his Hobby Magic 
(New York: Trilon Press, 1950). Another ex- 
ample of this item in the McManus-Young Col- 
lection is an apparent second printing by this 
publisher, which is not recorded in the standard 


bibliographies. The tone and texture of the few 
items that can be called native to America hardly 
represent an advance in vitality over Pinchbeck. 
Witness the Ventriloquism Explained (1834) 
offered by an anonymous Amherst undergraduate 
“in the hope and prayer” that “these pages may 
exert some feeble influence, in compelling 
wandering jugglers to live by honest labor, rather 
than by deception.” Similarly, the expectations 
raised by the title of A. G. Engstrom’s The 
Humourous Magician Unmasked (Philadelphia, 
1836) are dashed on reading his hope that “not- 
withstanding the title of his work, it may excite 
sufficient interest with the ladies to find a ‘local 
habitation’ among the usual variety of ‘fancy 
articles’ which rests upon the centre table.” 
The literature we have sketched suggests the 
perhaps paradoxical conclusion that the con- 
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juror became an artist only when he took over 
the “seven liberal sciences.” Certainly the tran- 
sition from the juggler working with cups and 
balls for the little groups depicted in the Bosch 
painting to Thurston’s or Keller’s illusion 
spectacles would not otherwise have been pos- 
sible. Pinetti, who styled himself “Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy,” signifi- 
cantly was the innovator who made conjuring a 
theater art. Before the association with the “lib- 
eral sciences,’ conjuring was a trade practiced 
by nameless artisans; after, it became an expres- 
sion of personality and thus an art. The reason 
may be that the sciences of the magician are sci- 
ences only metaphorically, in the way that the 
truth of poetry is a metaphorical one. What Sir 
Philip Sidney said about the poet in the A pologie 
for Poetrie can be applied to the magician: “He 
goeth hand in hand with Nature, not enclosed 
within the narrow warrant of her gifts but freely 
ranging within the zodiac of his own wit.” Hou- 
dini’s ranging within the zodiac of his wit has 


so stirred the popular imagination that he, too, 
has become a subject for mythologizing, like the 
magicians of the Renaissance. 


NOTES 


* In Thomas Hawkins, ed., The Origin of the English 
Drama, vol. 3 (Oxford, 1773), p. 294. 

* De i miracoli et maravigliose effetti della nature 
prodotti, libri IIII (Venice, 1534), p. 3. 

* Opera omnia, vol. 3 (London: Impensis R. Gosling, 
1730), p. 257. 

* Bibliographical Notes on Histories of Inventions 
and Books of Secrets (London: Holland Press, 1959). 

5 Old Conjuring Books (London: Duckworth, 1972). 
Hall’s A Bibliography of Books on Conjuring in English 
From 1580 to 1850 (Minneapolis: C. W. Jones, 1957), 
Houdini’s The Unmasking of Robert-Houdin (New 
York: Publishers Printing Co., 1908), and Raymond 
Toole-Stott’s Circus and Allied Arts; a World Biblio- 
graphy, 1500-{1970] (Derby, England: Harper dis- 
tributors, 1958-71) were also consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 











Recent Acquisitions 
of the 
Manuscript Division 


by the Staff of the Division 


Commentary in 1974 upon the gift of the 
Richard M. Nixon papers to the United States, 
their appraisal, and the President’s claim of a tax 
deduction brought about widespread public 
awareness of a subject repeatedly emphasized in 
Manuscript Division reports over the past five 
years. The subject, of course, is the effect of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 upon the donation of 
private papers to research institutions, an effect 
most seriously felt by the Library of Congress as 
a decline in donation of literary and musical 
manuscripts. The year covered by this report, 
1973, is no exception. 

This is not to say that the flow of valuable re- 
search material has ceased. On the contrary, the 
report which follows indicates that the Library 
continues to receive year by year extraordinary 
treasures, the gift of generous and _public- 
spirited donors. The perceptive reader, however, 
will observe that most of the collections de- 
scribed are in categories unaffected by the 
change in the tax laws: bequests, gifts by 
descendants and organizations, or deposits for 
possible future gifts. 

Again in 1973 the Library was able to add large 
and important collections of 19th-century mate- 
rial, chiefly in the Draper family papers and the 


remaining segment of John M. Harlan papers. 
These are gratifying developments, indicating 
the dynamic character of historical research and 
the necessity for historians to reach conclusions 
tentatively, retaining the capacity to vary judg- 
ments as new evidence becomes available. 

In June 1974 the Library opened the 
Harold L. Ickes papers, three years in advance of 
their scheduled availability, through the coopera- 
tion of Mr. Ickes’ son and daughter and the 
executor of his estate. Already, these papers, in- 
cluding the extensive and largely unpublished 
Ickes diaries, are making possible new insights 
into the presidential administrations of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman and the 
policies of the New Deal. 


Presidential Papers 


The Library has acquired as the gift of the 
Honorable Edward R. Finch, Jr., a significant 
James Monroe letter written from Paris, Novem- 


Contributors to this report include John C. Broderick, 
Paul T. Heffron, John McDonough, Oliver H. Orr, 
Paul Sifton, Russell Smith, Kate Stewart, and Ronald S. 
Wilkinson. 
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Pages from a letter written by 
James Monroe from Paris, 
November 19, 1794, informing 
the American treaty commissioners 
in Spain of the foiling of a secret 
diplomatic maneuver conducted 
by Don Diego de Gardoqui, 
Spain’s chief negotiator in 
matters concerning the 

United States. From 

the Monroe Collection. 
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ber 19, 1794. Although the name of his corre- 
spondent is lacking, internal evidence clearly 
points to either William Short or William Car- 
michael, the American commissioners in Madrid 
attempting to secure a treaty with Spain. 

The letter reveals that Monroe had received 
two letters from the Spanish minister of finance, 
Don Diego de Gardoqui. Gardoqui, who had 
served in a diplomatic capacity in America, 
1785-89, was then acting as Spain’s chief nego- 
tiator in matters concerning the United States. 
In his letters to Monroe, Gardoqui privately 
sought assistance in getting into revolutionary 
France under the guise of “taking the baths.” 
Monroe, however, immediately took the letters 
to the Committee of Public Safety because “the 
motive suggested was ostensible only, whilst the 
real one was to open a negotiation for peace.” In 


his hastily written and angry letter, Monroe fur- 
ther stated: 


I consider his finesse the less pardonable from the 
consideration that he wishes to make me instrumental 
to a peace with Spain at the moment that he not only 
trifles with you upon the subject of the [free naviga- 
tion of the] Mississippi but his court in harmony with 
Engld. is exciting the Indians upon our frontier to do 
us all the detriment in their power. I conclude also that 
you know nothing of his application to me, for if he 
had not found it expedient to hide the measure from 
you, the application wod. have been more regular thro’ 
you. 


Monroe went on to inform his correspondent 
that he had made his replies to Gardoqui through 
regular French and Spanish channels, thereby 
endeavoring to turn the incident to some account 
in the favor of the United States. 

Later in the month Monroe wrote to James 
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Madison of his handling of the Gardoqui letters: 
“I took the opportunity of urging France to make 
no peace with her [Spain] untill the Missisippi 
be opened, since in case we were involv’d in a war 
with her France wod. be favr’d to join, so that 
it were better [to] compromise the whole at once. 
I am certain the incident has produc’d a good 
effect.” 

Monroe’s tenure as American minister to 
France was a highly controversial one, and the 
courses he pursued did not always accord with 
those favored by the Department of State. In- 
terest has, understandably, heretofore centered 
on Monroe’s role in Franco-American relations; 
his letter of November 19, 1794, indicates that 
he also worked to blunt a secret Spanish diplo- 
matic maneuver which might have resulted in 
the circumvention of the authority of the des- 


ignated American commissioners, Short and Car- 
michael, in Madrid. 

Two Andrew Jackson letters, written to Gen. 
John Coffee, were presented by Joy Hancock 
Ofstie. John Coffee (1772-1833) was born in 
Virginia, raised in North Carolina, and moved to 
Tennessee in 1798, where he became a business 
partner of Andrew Jackson. He operated as a 
highly capable cavalry commander under Jack- 
son throughout the War of 1812 and after that 
was active as a surveyor and public official in 
Mississippi Territory and Alabama. Coffee re- 
mained a close friend of Jackson throughout his 
life and is represented in the Library’s Jackson 
papers by several hundred items, easily qualify- 
ing him as one of Jackson’s most frequent corre- 
spondents and one to whom Jackson wrote most 
openly. At the time of Coffee’s death Jackson’s 
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tribute was that “a better or braver man never 
existed.” 

The first letter to Coffee, which catches Jack- 
son at an interesting point in his career, was 
written on May 1, 1821, while Jackson was on his 
way from Nashville to take up his post as the first 
governor of Florida Territory. Traveling by way 
of New Orleans, and then by sea, he landed at 
Blakely on Mobile Bay on April 29. He remained 
there a few days and then proceeded to Mont- 
pelier, Ala., where he lingered for five weeks, 
awaiting the right moment to cross over into 
Florida. In his letter of May 1 to Coffee, he dis- 
cusses his itinerary and his reception in New Or- 
leans, explains his delay in entering Florida, and 
mentions that a rise in property values is taking 
place in Pensacola, advising his friends to sell the 
lands they own there. 

The second letter to Coffee was written from 
the Hermitage on January 24, 1823. Jackson, in 
1822, had already been nominated for the presi- 
dency by the Tennessee legislature and in 1823 
was elected to the U.S. Senate. Much of the letter 
of January 24 is concerned with business mat- 
ters, with Jackson bemoaning his situation (“my 
Pensacola trip hangs on me like a mountain, still 
producing accounts, which I cannot refuse pay- 
ment & of which I know nothing—”). He does, 
however, add some political comment and states 
his political creed, which was 


that every mans services is his countries when that 
country requires it—that I never have nor never will 
solicit office—but I never have nor will refuse my serv- 
ice when my country demands it. 


Coffee was advised, however, “see this for your- 
self for the present.”’ 


Ulysses S. Grant Collection 


As a first lieutenant in the U.S. Army, 
Ulysses S. Grant was stationed at Madison Bar- 
racks, Sackets Harbor, N.Y., in the late 1840's 
and early 1850’s. There he became a friend of 
Charles W. Ford, a young lawyer practicing in 
the town. In 1854, having attained the rank of 
captain, Grant resigned his commission and 
began farming near St. Louis, Mo. Ford moved 
to St. Louis, and the friendship between the two 
men continued. In 1858 Grant entered the real 
estate business in St. Louis but failed to make 


enough money to support his family. He bor- 
rowed from Ford and possibly other friends to 
supplement his income. In May 1860 he left 
St. Louis to become a clerk in his father’s hard- 
ware and leather store in Galena, IIl., but he 
maintained contact with Ford. 

A bound volume containing 40 letters from 
Grant to Ford, 1860-73, 17 additional manu- 
scripts relating to Ford, and 20 illustrations, most 
of which are engravings of Grant, has been added 
to the Grant collection. The first letter in the vol- 
ume, dated December 10, 1860, is in response to 
one from Ford reminding him of a debt still 
owed. “I have never forgotten the little ticket 
of which you speak,” Grant replied, “but unfor- 
tunately for me have never been in a way to 
liquidate it. I am striving now to see how little 
I can reduce my expenses to and hope in the com- 
ing year to be able to pay every dollar I owe.” 
The events of the “coming year” were calamitous 
for the nation but advantageous for Grant. 
Within a few months after the Civil War began 
he was appointed first a colonel and then a briga- 
dier general, and he prospered financially from 
that time until the 1880’s, when he again had a 
disastrous experience in business. 

In the second letter from Grant to Ford, dated 
July 9, 1866, the relatively affluent commanding 
general of the U.S. Army was writing to the 
friend who had once been his benefactor but 
who had become a recipient of his patronage. 
Grant discussed complications concerning a land 
deed and mentioned cigars he had imported 
from Havana and was sending as a gift. He 
began to develop a farm near St. Louis as a place 
for retirement and employed Ford to arrange for 
the shipment of horses and cattle, supervise work 
on the land and buildings, and resolve financial 
and legal problems. He also asked for his assist- 
ance in making additional real estate invest- 
ments. After becoming President, Grant re- 
warded Ford with a position as collector of in- 
ternal revenue in St. Louis and called upon him 
to dispense political patronage and bolster sup- 
port for the Republican Party. 

Compared to his official correspondence, which 
makes up the major part of the Library’s Grant 
papers, his letters to Ford are refreshingly warm, 
personal, and informal. “Knowing how little you 
have to do,” he wrote in November 1869, “hav- 
ing nothing upon your hands but to collect the 
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Grant asked his friend Charles W. Ford in this letter of December 10, 
1860. In Grant’s own view, secession would be a “suicidal” course of action 


for the southern states, but President 


James Buchanan was a 


“granny of 


an Executive” who would probably encourage it by pursuing “some foolish 


policy.” From the Grant papers. 


revenue in your district, run a one horse Express 
Co. and a few little matters of that sort; besides 
your being a bachiler who has no rights that a 
married man need respect, I want to trouble you 
a little.” Teasing Ford about being unmarried 
was a constant temptation. In referring to the 
beginning of their friendship in Sackets Harbor, 
Grant said, “That was so long ago that I will not 
remind you of it in view of your celibacy.” He 
wrote enthusiastically about horses and horse- 
racing, especially in regard to his Hambletonian 
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trotting horse, which he hoped would be a 
champion. “You say nothing about the promised 
speed of young Hambletonian!” he protested in 
September 1871. A month later, after Ford had 
exhibited the horse and some other stock at a 
fair, Grant wrote, “I was gratified at the result of 
our exhibition at the Fair. I would have been 
much better pleased however if young Hamble- 
tonian had taken a prize.” 

His comments about government and politics 
were candid. In the letter of 1860 he character- 
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ized secession as “suicidal” and President James 
Buchanan as a “granny of an Executive.” In 
March 1868 he wrote that the conviction of 
President Andrew Johnson in the impeachment 
trial would “give peace to the country”; on May 
15, one day before the Senate voted, he predicted 
accurately that impeachment was “likely to fail.” 
He viewed Carl Schurz, Benjamin Gratz Brown, 
and other Liberal Republicans who defected 
from the Republican Party as men who “mean 
nothing more nor less than the overthrow of the 
party which saved the Country from disruption, 
and the transfer of controll to the men who strove 
for disruption.” Although he returned to Wash- 
ington from a trip to St. Louis in 1871 believing 
that he had sensed “a very healthy feeling” favor- 
able to the Republican Party and his adminis- 
tration, he still expressed vigorous criticism of the 
Liberal Republicans. ““My own convictions are 
that it would have been better never to have 
made a sacrifice of blood and treasure to save 
the Union than to have the democratic 
party come to power now and sacrifice by 
the ballot what the bayonet seemed to have 
accomplished. . . .” 

The emergence of the Liberal Republican 
movement and the expressions of dissatisfaction 
with his administration caused Grant to con- 
clude that he would retire at the end of his first 
term. He was discouraged and disillusioned. The 
President of the United States, he wrote to Ford, 
is “the most persecuted individual on the West- 
ern Continent.” He looked forward with pleas- 
ure to retirement. “That day is near at hand,” he 
said, “and I hail it as the happiest of my life, 
except possibly the day I left West Point, a place 
I felt I had been at always and that my stay had 
no end.” 

Grant’s discontent with the presidency was 
temporary, however. He learned to like the posi- 
tion and to tolerate political abuse. In 1872 the 
Republican Party renominated him, and in the 
fall election he defeated Horace Greeley, the 
candidate of the Liberal Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, by a large majority. In 1880 he was 
a candidate for a third time for the Republican 
nomination but lost to James A. Garfield. 

Meanwhile, Charles W. Ford, who achieved no 
eminence in history, apparently died, possibly 
soon after Grant’s last letter to him was written 


in 1873. 


Political, Military, Diplomatic, and Social 
History 


John Marshall Harlan Papers 


“It is a wise dispensation of Providence that 
labor and real happiness are inseparably con- 
nected in this life,” wrote Associate Justice John 
Marshall Harlan (1833-1911) in 1882 to his 
son James, a student at Princeton. Harlan had 
three sons in attendance together at Princeton for 
a time, and all three learned to labor, although 
their father sometimes despaired of their doing 
so. Two of them, James S. Harlan and John 
Maynard Harlan, followed their father into the 
law profession; Richard D. Harlan, the old- 
est son, became a minister and ultimately a col- 
lege president. All three became sufficiently emi- 
nent before their father’s death to be listed with 
him in Who’s Who in America. 

Justice Harlan also understood the connection 
between necessity and labor. “I think it well for 
my boys that they will be compelled to make 
their own living,’ he wrote. He never accumu- 
lated enough wealth to support his sons after 
they graduated from college. They were expected 
to rise on their own merits, although they could 
count on their father to use his prestige to help 
them obtain employment initially. At the begin- 
ning of James’ senior year at Princeton, Justice 
Harlan wrote to him that he must soon choose a 
career. He encouraged James, without pressur- 
ing him, to study law and offered to guide his son’s 
studies. Whatever course James pursued, how- 
ever, he must decide on it quickly, so that his 
father could “be looking out for a place” for him. 
“For instance, if you should be a journalist, I 
would secure a promise from some leading paper 
to give you employment next fall. If you should 
conclude to be a railroad man I could, in ad- 
vance of your leaving college, secure a place for 
you.” 

John Maynard Harlan’s son, who was given his 
grandfather’s name, John Marshall Harlan, also 
selected law for a profession, learned to labor, 
and like his grandfather was appointed associate 
justice on the U.S. Supreme Court, where he 
served from 1955 until he retired in September 
1971, three months before his death. Under the 
terms of his will, the Library of Congress re- 
ceived in 1973 a body of the papers of the first 
Justice Harlan, consisting of approximately 6,500 





items to be added to other papers donated in 
1957. 

The first Justice Harlan was born in Ken- 
tucky, the son of James Harlan, a slaveholder, 
lawyer, state legislator, member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, and U.S. district attorney. 
James Harlan was also successively a Whig and 
a Republican, as well as a friend of Henry Clay, 
who wrote him several letters that are among 
Justice Harlan’s papers, and an appointee of 
President Lincoln, who chose him to be district 
attorney, a position he was holding when he died 
in 1863. 

Justice Harlan graduated from Centre College, 
studied law at Transylvania University, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1853, and began to practice 
with his father. In 1851, while still a law student, 
he was appointed adjutant general of the Ken- 
tucky Militia. In one of several autobiographical 
memoranda in the papers, he reminisced about 
the appointment, the duties he performed for ap- 
proximately eight years in the position, and the 
amusement occasioned by the choice of one so 
young. “I was immediately dubbed ‘General’ by 
the boys, and that title stuck to me ever after- 
wards.” The letters in the collection reveal that 
many of his friends addressed him as “General” 
until he was appointed to serve on the Supreme 
Court. 

Harlan also served as city attorney of Frank- 
fort, 1854-58, and judge of Franklin County, 
1858-61. Meanwhile he married Malvina Shank- 
lin, with whom he eventually had six children, 
three boys and three girls; began to teach a Bible 
class, an activity he engaged in for the rest of his 
life, wherever he lived; practiced law, spending 
about half of his time away from home on the 
court circuit; joined the Know-Nothing Society 
and the American Party; and acquired a reputa- 
tion as a public speaker and debater. In 1859 he 
was a candidate for a seat in the U.S. House of 
Representatives as a member of a local party that 
took the name “Opposition Party.” He lost the 
election, but in his reminiscences he stated that 
the Democratic organization won by illegally 
bringing in voters from outside the district. The 
evidence was so obvious that friends raised 
$10,000 to finance a challenge in the courts. Har- 
lan decided not to contest the election, however, 
and later was convinced that he would have im- 
paired his political future if he had done so. In 
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1860 Harlan canvassed his congressional district 
as an elector for the Constitutional Union Party’s 
presidential ticket of John Bell and Edward 
Everett. 

During Harlan’s travels, he and his wife fre- 
quently wrote letters to each other. He seems to 
have saved many more of her letters than she 
saved of his. Nonetheless, she was always im- 
pressed by his accomplishments, and the manu- 
script she wrote after his death, “Some Memories 
of a Long Life, 1854-1911,” reveals that she de- 
pended heavily upon his enormous vitality and 
understood the significance given to her life by 
his. 

Six feet, two inches tall, red-headed (until he 
became bald in later years) , and capable of speak- 
ing from the platform or in the courtroom with a 
strong, resonant voice, Harlan discovered at the 
age of 22 that he had a facility for oratory. With- 
out warning he was called from the audience to 
talk to a local meeting of Know-Nothings. Feel- 
ing awkward and uneasy, he spoke for 45 minutes. 
Later he remembered the experience, once past, 
as having gratified him. Thereafter he sought ad- 
ditional opportunities to make public appear- 
ances. 

Harlan’s zest for speaking appears never to 
have waned. When his boys were in college he 
wrote to them at length, urging them to take ad- 
vantage of every chance to engage in debate and 
declamation. He criticized their written speeches, 
suggested readings from which they could draw 
information, and in a letter to James offered an 
entire line of reasoning for the boy to follow in 
arguing the affirmative side of the question con- 
cerning the need for restrictions on Chinese im- 
migration. His own methods of preparing for a 
speech were perhaps reflected in a letter he wrote 
to his wife. Referring to his son Dick’s impending 
declamation, he said, “Dick cannot commit his 
piece too well to memory, and declaim it too 
often. . . . He should read it aloud to you... . 
He should walk out in the woods & read it aloud 
in the open air. Know it so well that he can speak 
it easily, gracefully & naturally.” 

Although Harlan grew up in a home staffed 
with slaves and ultimately owned slaves himself, 
when the southern states seceded, he and his fam- 
ily remained loyal to the Union. In November 
1861 he raised a regiment, the 10th Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, which he commanded for 
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more than a year. The regiment was active in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi 
and in December 1862 helped to repel Con- 
federate General John Hunt Morgan’s raid into 
Tennessee. Harlan’s papers include a number of 
official military records, as well as his reminis- 
cences about the regiment’s history. When his 
father died in May 1863, leaving incomplete 
litigations, uncollected fees, and a distraught 
wife, Harlan resigned his command and returned 
home to take over the law firm. 

In the same year that he became a civilian 
again, Harlan was chosen by the Constitutional 
Union Party to be its candidate for attorney gen- 
eral of Kentucky. He won the election, but as a 
candidate for a second term in 1867, he repre- 
sented the “Third Party,” consisting of former 
Whigs, and was defeated. In 1868 he joined the 
Republican Party and supported Ulysses S. 
Grant for President. In 1871, even though a large 
majority of the voters in Kentucky unmistakably 
preferred the Democratic Party, Harlan con- 
sented to be the Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. He received more votes than had been ex- 
pected, and Grant’s secretary of war, William W. 
Belknap, wrote to him, “Your gallant bearing & 
noble effort in the Kentucky campaign has made 
you famous. The end is not yet.” 

In 1872, after the Republican State Conven- 
tion had honored him by adopting a resolution 
favoring his nomination by the national conven- 
tion as the candidate for Vice President, he can- 
vassed Maine for the Republican Party. In 1875 
he yielded again to pleas that he accept the Re- 
publican nomination for governor of Kentucky. 
Once more he lost, but again he drew a large 
vote. Benjamin H. Bristow, solicitor general and 
then secretary of the treasury under Grant, wrote 
to him, “If you had not made the race I am satis- 
fied the party would have had a very small vote, 
and, perhaps, gone to pieces.” 

Bristow and Harlan had been close friends for 
years. Kentuckians, Unionists, Republicans, and 
for a time law partners in Louisville, the two men 
wrote lengthy, candid letters to each other. “On 
my return from New York Saturday night I was 
glad to find two long & interesting letters from 
you,” Bristow wrote in 1873. “It is quite a treat 
to me always to read your letters & I am often 
tempted into writing when I have nothing to say 
to the end that I may worry you into writing an 


answer.” 

Bristow liked and trusted Grant. In letters to 
Harlan he described several conversations with 
Grant in detail. In 1872 he was pleased to learn 
that Harlan had talked with Grant and had 
been favorably impressed. Several members of 
Grant’s cabinet, however, seemed to Bristow un- 
worthy of their positions. Occasionally he ex- 
pressed his opinions to the President. As secretary 
of the treasury he secured indictments against 
members of the Whiskey Ring, a group of whiskey 
distillers and government officials who divided 
illegal abatements of taxes on whiskey. Eventu- 
ally the President began to exhibit displeasure 
with Bristow. On June 10, 1876, Bristow wrote to 
Harlan that Grant was “feeling very hostile” to- 
ward him. 

On June 16, 1876, the Republican National 
Convention met in Cincinnati. Bristow was a 
leading contender for the presidential nomina- 
tion. Letters in Harlan’s papers reveal that he 
had been campaigning diligently for Bristow. At 
the convention, he nominated Bristow. By the end 
of the sixth ballot, however, James G. Blaine 
and Rutherford B. Hayes had emerged as 
favorites. Deciding that his friend could not win 
the nomination, Harlan persuaded the Ken- 
tucky delegation to switch to Hayes. Other dele- 
gations likewise switched, and Hayes won on the 
seventh ballot. 

Bristow heard the news in Washington and 
wrote at once to Harlan, thanking him for the 
“great & unselfish efforts” made in his behalf. He 
characterized Blaine as “the greatest scoundrel 
living.” “You did a glorious thing to beat 
him. . . .” On the next day, Bristow submitted 
his resignation as secretary of the treasury. 

After Hayes defeated Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, in the disputed presi- 
dential election of 1876, Harlan hoped to be 
appointed U.S. attorney general. When Hayes 
chose Charles Devens, Harlan confided his dis- 
appointment in a letter to John M. Butler of 
Indianapolis. Butler replied that Harlan should 
view the matter as a “blessing in disguise.” He 
stated that Harlan’s appointment would “have 
been at the expense of a heavy pecuniary loss and 
sacrifice” and would not “have added a feathers 
weight” to his reputation. 

In April 1877, President Hayes appointed Har- 
lan as one of five members of a commission to go 





to Louisiana to promote resolution of a conflict 
between the Republican and Democratic parties, 
which had seated two legislatures and installed 
two’ governors. The rival legislatures united into 
one body and accepted the claims of the Demo- 
cratic Party to the governorship. The commission 
sanctioned these actions as being an expression 
of the will of the people. President Hayes was 
pleased, and Harlan received several letters prais- 
ing his contribution to the commission’s work. 

In March 1877, Associate Justice David Davis 
resigned from the Supreme Court to accept an 
appointment to the U.S. Senate. Harlan’s support 
of Hayes at the Republican Convention and his 
work on the Louisiana commission placed him 
in a favorable position for the nomination to 
replace Davis on the court. Bristow, likewise, 
wanted the justiceship. For the first time in their 
careers, Harlan and Bristow were contesting 
against each other. Harlan believed that he had 
stronger claims for consideration than Bristow, 
who eventually agreed to assist him. But Bristow’s 
behavior seemed suspiciously cold to Harlan, and 
the latter was deeply offended. 

On August 21, 1877, Harlan began a diary that 
apparently never progressed beyond the first day’s 
entry of 25 pages and was devoted largely to his 
concern about Bristow’s attitude. After discuss- 
ing his relationship with Bristow for the previous 
13 years, Harlan concluded, “The circumstances 
all now indicate that the willingness of Col. 
Bristow to sacrifice his friend [Harlan] will not be 
rewarded. It is quite certain that he will not 
reach the bench. There is a greater probability 
that I will be appointed.” 

Harlan was nominated as associate justice on 
October 17 and confirmed by the Senate on 
November 29. Thus began a period of service 
that lasted until his death in 1911, almost 34 years 
later. According to “John Marshall Harlan and 
the Constitutional Rights of Negroes: The Trans- 
formation of a Southerner,” in the Yale Law 
Journal for April 1957 (v. 66: [637]-710), by 
Alan F. Westin, who is writing the first full nar- 
rative biography of Harlan, the associate justice 
participated in 14,226 cases, delivered the opinion 
of the Court in 745 cases, and joined the majority 
of the members in 13,074 cases. He also wrote 137 
dissenting opinions, concurred in the dissenting 
opinions of other members of the Court in 82 
cases, and dissented without opinion in 161 cases. 
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Because of the number of his dissents and the 
force of his arguments, Harlan became known 
as the “Great Dissenter.” 

Apart from tables of statistics and lists of cases, 
the Harlan papers include few materials relating 
to his service on the Supreme Court. A body of 
his papers concerned primarily with this subject 
is held by the University of Louisville. The large 
number of legal materials in the Harlan papers 
in the Library of Congress relate primarily to his 
private law practice. In the general correspond- 
ence are several letters commending him for his 
dissent in Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company (1895), in which the Court ruled that 
an income tax was a direct tax and must be ap- 
portioned among the states according to popula- 
tion. Also among the papers is the text of his 
lectures, recorded in shorthand and transcribed 
by two students in 1897-98, in his course on con- 
stitutional law, which he taught for 22 years at 
George Washington University. The lectures 
reveal that in the classroom Harlan interpreted 
the Constitution on the basis of the majority 
opinions of the Court and refrained from dis- 
courses on his dissenting views. 

Virtually nothing in the collection, other than 
published materials, concerns Harlan’s famous 
dissents in the Civil Rights Cases (1883), in 
which the Court held the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 invalid, or Plessy v. Ferguson (1898), in 
which a Louisiana law requiring segregated pas- 
senger facilities on railroads was upheld. Mrs. 
Harlan’s autobiographical manuscript emphasizes 
the Harlans’ kindnesses to their slaves, but the 
papers as a group barely hint at the dramatic 
change in John Marshall Harlan’s views on 
race—his having gradually moved from a position 
of slaveowner and opponent of abolition to one 
of being in his time the Supreme Court’s solitary 
defender of the power of the national govern- 
ment to protect the rights of Negroes under the 
14th amendment. 

Harlan’s relish for his work on the Court and 
his determination to perform well are reflected in 
his letters to his sons. Each summer he joined his 
family on vacation, and always he appears to 
have taken his work with him. “My cases are 
keeping me well employed,” he wrote to James 
from Wachusett, Mass., in July 1882, “and when 
my Supreme Court reports arrive tomorrow I 
shall give all my vacation to the study of the law, 
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giving, of course sufficient time to exercise of dif- 
ferent kinds.” 

Winter recess was apparently spent in the same 
manner. In February 1894 he wrote to John, 
“The present recess is one for work. I have ten 
opinions to write & I intend to get them out of 
the way before Court meets March 5th.” Often 
he rewrote his opinions several times. “The best 
rule is to do well everything that is to be done,” 
he said in a letter to James. 

Throughout his life Harlan enriched his mind 
by reading, concentrating on history and biog- 
raphy. He urged his sons to read and in letters 
offered the names of books that he especially 
recommended. To James he remarked that read- 
ing fiction was alsc worthwhile. Novels “rest the 
mind when it is wearied with more serious 
studies, or by care and anxiety,” he said. Further- 
more, they are “written in the very best lan- 
guage.” He suggested Thackeray as a “perfect 
master.” 

He had complete faith in the virtues of the tra- 
ditional college curriculum. “Men have become 
distinguished without acquiring a classical edu- 
cation and going through the training had at col- 
lege,” he wrote to James. “But they would have 
become more distinguished had their early life 
been blessed with such training as you can have 
at Princeton.” He urged the boy to acquire a 
“thirst for learning.” “Very few love to read and 
think. But habit will bring any one to love to do 
both.” 

Harlan’s favorite exercise was golf. At the 
course in Chevy Chase, Md., he made a hole-in- 
one, and for some time thereafter the “Harlan 
hole” was known to regular golfers there. As he 
advanced in years he continued to try to develop 
his skill. At the age of 73 he wrote to a friend, 
“My game this summer has not improved except, 
perhaps a little in steadiness.” 

He drank whiskey and smoked and chewed 
tobacco but admonished his sons to abstain. 
“T . . . was in hopes that my use of tobacco had 
disgusted my boys,” he wrote to James. He was 
especially concerned about the possibility of their 
drinking to excess. His own brother became an 
alcoholic and then an opium and morphine ad- 
dict. For several years he lived virtually as a dere- 
lict. A number of his sometimes incoherent let- 
ters to Justice Harlan pleading for money and 
clothes, which seem to have been sent often, are 





Associate Justice John Marshall poses at his favorite 
recreation. His heavy clothes and the bare trees sug- 
gest that the season is winter; the ground is possibly 
layered lightly with snow. Harlan’s slim figure indi- 
cates that the picture probably dates from the last 
10 years of his life, a period during which he delib- 
erately lost weight, reducing from 270 pounds to 200. 
From the Prints and Photographs Division. 


among the papers. Now and then he reported 
that he was near death, and at other times 
friends sent the same message in his behalf. 
Somehow he regained at least partial control of 
himself and resumed law practice in Kentucky. 

When Justice Harlan observed his son John 
drinking whiskey as a remedy for a cold, he was 
greatly disturbed. Later he wrote John a long let- 
ter, warning him of the dangers of alcohol. As an 
example of a man whose career had been dam- 
aged by excessive drinking, he mentioned, in ad- 
dition to his brother, John G. Carlisle, secretary 
of the treasury. “Secretary Carlisle would today 





be our Chief Justice & in 1896 would be the can- 
didate of his party for President, but for his 
known weakness in the matter of strong drinks.” 

Occasionally Harlan thought about leaving the 
Court. In 1894, facing a need for money, he ap- 
peared momentarily to regret having abandoned 
law practice, but he decided he was too old to re- 
turn. “So I have nothing to do but to ‘jog along’ 
in life, working hard, living economically, dying 
poor, and, finally, going—well, to Oak Hill 
Cemetery.” In 1906 he wrote that he was trying 
to decide whether or not he should retire. How- 
ever, he wanted “to participate in the decision of 
some great questions” that would be coming be- 
fore the Court. Furthermore, he added, “My sons 
say, Stick. They assure me that when the time 
comes that I should retire, for the benefit of the 
public, they will tell me.” 

In 1911, at the age of 78, Harlan succumbed 
to pneumonia after a brief illness. Shortly fol- 
lowing his death, his wife wrote that until illness 
came he was “mentally vigorous and alive with 
interest in the work” he knew the new term of 
Court would bring. 

Thus he largely fulfilled his own prophecy: he 
had worked hard, lived economically, and died in 
modest financial circumstances. But the ceme- 
tery was not Oak Hill after all. Remembering 
that he had often commented on the beauty and 
peacefulness of the Rock Creek cemetery, his 
family decided to bury him there. 


Kermit Roosevelt Family Papers 


Joseph E. Willard Family Papers 


“Darling Belle,” as President Theodore Roose- 
velt called the daughter of Joseph E. Willard, 
was the charming link between the Joseph E. 
Willard and Kermit Roosevelt families, for she 
married the President’s son Kermit in 1914. Her 
surviving children, Kermit Roosevelt, Mrs. Clo- 
chette Palfrey, and Joseph Willard Roosevelt, are 
the donors of large additions to both the Kermit 
Roosevelt family papers and the Joseph E. Wil- 
lard family papers. Numbering over 45,000 
pieces, this gift provides immensely valuable ma- 
terial for the study of the American social scene 
over a long period as well as for the study of two 
World Wars and social and political life in Spain, 
England, and Paris. Biographers will find not 
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only an unusual amount of material for studies of 
Ambassador Willard and Kermit Roosevelt but 
also a wide variety of correspondence addressed 
to them or their families by prominent individ- 
uals. 

Joseph E. Willard (1865-1924), a successful 
Virginia businessman and the owner of Wash- 
ington’s historic Willard Hotel, was the son of 
Antonia Ford. A Confederate spy reporting to 
J.E.B. Stuart, she was imprisoned during the 
Civil War, and her papers are a treasured por- 
tion of the earlier gift of Willard family papers. 
In 1913 Woodrow Wilson chose Joseph E. Wil- 
lard as ambassador to Spain, where he served 
with distinction until early in Warren G. Hard- 
ing’s administration, graciously aided by his wife, 
the former Belle Layton Wyatt. 

Kermit Roosevelt met Belle Willard, a fre- 
quent guest at Sagamore Hill, through his sister 
Ethel. In 1914 the two were married at the 
American Embassy in Madrid, with Theodore 
Roosevelt and several other members of the 
Roosevelt family present, as well as Ambassador 
and Mrs. Willard. After a wedding trip the 
young couple returned to South America, where 
Kermit Roosevelt was in engineering, banking, 
and shipping and where they lived until their re- 
turn to New York in 1916. He continued his 
work in shipping until he joined the British 
Army, serving as a captain in Mesopotamia. 
After the United States entered the war, he was 
made a major in the American Expeditionary 
Forces and joined his three brothers, Theodore, 
Jr., Archie, and Quentin, and his brother-in-law 
Richard Derby, husband of his sister Ethel. Many 
letters from the brothers, and especially those 
exchanged by Belle and Kermit, are good sources 
for various aspects of the study of World War I. 
At various times the wives of Kermit and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., and Richard Derby were in 
Europe doing relief work. The Willards provided 
a haven for many Americans at the Embassy in 
Madrid, including friends and relatives of the 
Roosevelt family, some of whom were on leave 
from the front. 

There are a few originals and many copies of 
the letters President Roosevelt wrote to the Ker- 
mit Roosevelts, including a copy of his last letter, 
dictated January 5, before his death on Janu- 
ary 6, 1919. The typescripts of the 1917-18 let- 
ters are filled with pride in his sons’ war service, 
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sadness at the death of Quentin in 1918, and 
scathing comments about Woodrow Wilson, who 
had refused to let the aging President raise a regi- 
ment of volunteers as he had in the Spanish- 
American War. He forced himself to make 
speeches and did considerable writing, but his 
greatest joy was in having his grandchildren with 
him at Oyster Bay while their parents served in 
Europe. On July 8, 1916, he shared his pleasure 
in his grandchildren with “Dear Willard” and 
wrote about the Kermit Roosevelts: 


I need hardly say what a pleasure it is to have the 
three of them out here. Belle is the very dearest and 
sweetest little wife and mother that ever was; and 
she is so considerate and thoughtful of every one, and 
so attractive and interesting, that it is a joy to have 
her in the house. As for Kim he is certainly a darling 
little baby; he is very good, and smiles and crows and 
waves his little arms and kicks his little legs; and of 
course we are his slaves. 


Later he wrote to Belle about his unhappiness at 
being on the sidelines, adding “Lord, how I wish 
your father was President!” A series of over 400 
letters to Kermit from his mother was given to 
the Library several years ago by Mrs. Kermit 
Roosevelt; these letters are substantially supple- 
mented in this gift. 

Most of Kermit Roosevelt’s business papers, 
as well as some family and personal material, 
were given to the Library in 1954-55 by his 
widow. The large number of family letters that 
have come in the present gift round out the docu- 
mentation of the life of a man keenly interested 
in literature and the makers of literature, in ex- 
ploration and hunting, in his business life, and in 
the lives of his family and friends. His diaries 
were begun in 1902, when he lived in the White 
House, continuing through his days at Groton 
and Harvard, the war, business, and exploration 
up until 1929. They cover numerous hunting and 
exploring expeditions, particularly in Brazil and 
Asia. On one of the Asian expeditions made with 
his brother Ted for the Field Museum of Natural 
History in Chicago, they were joined by their 
wives for the latter part of the trip. East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon (1926) and Trailing 
the Giant Panda (1929), coauthored by the two 
brothers, give adequate accounts of their trips, 
but the letters in this acquisition add a much 
more personal touch. The typescript of Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s article on hunting tigers in Kashmir 


is also in the collection. 

Any correspondence exchanged by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt is exceedingly rare, for she 
systematically destroyed almost all of it after the 
President's death. One of the rare surviving 
pieces was written to his wife from Africa in No- 
vember 1909; neither the beginning nor the end 
of the letter is here, but she probably gave this 
fragment to one of the Kermit Roosevelts be- 
cause of his father’s comment about Kermit: 


Kermit has just joined me here. He has had a very 
successful hunt and is such a dear boy. He has steadied 
down, is less reckless, more considerate of others; and 
is so keen and hardy that I consider him a very good 
hunter in a wild and difficult country. I am extremely 
proud of him. 


Another of these rarities is the telegram he sent 
to his wife after an assassination attempt in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on October 14, 1912: “Examina- 
tion concluded. Wound superficial and entirely 
trival bullett still in bust must be right near the 
skin I think my speech was quite a success I am 
not nearly as bad hurt as I have been again and 
again with a fall from my horse.” The Progres- 
sive candidate for President had insisted on finish- 
ing his speech; the fact that the bullet had been 
slowed by the folded copy of his speech in his 
pocket possibly saved his life. Other family cor- 
respondence, chiefly letters to Kermit in South 
America, is concerned with the Progressive cam- 
paign. 

The political gap between the Oyster Bay 
Roosevelts and the Hyde Park Roosevelts was 
easily bridged by the Kermit Roosevelts. There is 
frequent mention of Eleanor and Franklin in the 
letters exchanged between members of the Ker- 
mit Roosevelt family. “Charming Belle” was a 
frequent guest in the White House, especially 
after her husband’s death on active duty in 
Alaska in 1943. Some of the family letters writ- 
ten during those stays reveal the love of both 
President and Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt for her 
and describe conversations with them about im- 
portant events and fellow guests, some of them 
heads of state. After Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
death, the two widows saw each other frequently 
in New York City, where both had homes. Mrs. 
Kermit Roosevelt’s letters to her sister in England, 
Mrs. Mervyn Herbert, and to her children and 
her mother are sometimes described as “diary 





letters.” She also kept diaries for some years, but 
they are not complete, nor are her mother’s. 

A few of the many correspondents represented 
are Rudyard Kipling, Hamlin Garland, Owen 
Wister, Kenneth Grahame, and Alfred Noyes. 
Noyes wrote to Belle Roosevelt on February 21, 
1920: 


I can only say that you and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 
have given me a very great and real pleasure; and one 
that I shall remember in those gloomy moments when 
an author wonders what has become of the books he 
wrote twelve years ago. 


Seven Edwin Arlington Robinson letters are 
included in the present gift, supplementing those 
included in one of the earlier gifts. As a boy at 
Groton, Kermit had become familiar with the 
then unknown poet’s Town Down the River and 
called it to his father’s attention. From then on 
the poet was never unknown! 

Two friends whom President Roosevelt knew 
before 1900 are represented by long series of let- 
ters. Seth Bullock was an intimate friend and 
frequent correspondent from Roosevelt’s ranch- 
ing days. His correspondence with the Kermit 
Roosevelts is as vividly descriptive as that with 
President Roosevelt and continued until his 
death. Another lengthy correspondence is with 
the Robert H. Munro Fergusons; “Fergie” was a 
Scot who was in the Rough Riders and, in spite 
of a life of poor health, had a gift of writing a 
cheerful, humorous letter about books, hunting, 
and nature. The Roosevelt family was devoted 
to him and his family. Letters from hunters and 
explorers in many countries are also included, 
among them Roy Chapman Andrews, Edgar A. 
Mearns, Frederick C. Selous, and Lawrence of 
Arabia as well as Suydnam Cutting and George 
K. Cherrie, who were on the Field Museum 
expeditions. 

After Kermit Roosevelt’s death in 1943, his 
widow established the Kermit Roosevelt Me- 
morial Fund, which sponsored exchange lectures 
by high-ranking British and American military of- 
ficers. Regularly, the British officers stayed at 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s and her papers contain many 
letters from them. Numerous other English and 
U.S. officers, including Generals Dwight D. Eis- 
enhower and George C. Marshall, are represented 
in the extensive correspondence exchanged when 
the lecturers were chosen and arrangements 
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One year after changing his name to T. E. Shaw, 
Lawrence of Arabia graciously declined to autograph 
the book his friend Kermit Roosevelt had sent him. 
The Revolt in the Desert (1927), to which he refers, 
is an abbreviated version of The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (1926). 


made for lectures. There is also a long, interna- 
tional-flavored correspondence between Belle 
Roosevelt and John Gilbert Winant (1889- 
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1947), appointed U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain in 1941. 

Among the Willard and Roosevelt papers not 
heretofore mentioned are such varied items as 
youthful notebooks of Kermit Roosevelt and 
members of the Willard Family, including some 
notebooks containing writings of Mrs. J. E. Wil- 
lard, financial and legal papers of both families, 
records of the Fairfax Development Corporation 
and the Willard Hotel, an “Inventory of the Art, 
Literary, and Other Personal Property belong- 
ing to the estate of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
at Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York,” subject 
files, clippings and printed matter, and genealogi- 
cal material. Mrs. Belle Layton Wyatt Willard 
was a descendant of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and both 
families were prominent Virginians from colonial 
days. 

The White House in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
time was a good place for a young autograph 
collector to live: some of the results of 13-year- 
old Kermit’s interest along those lines are to be 
found in an autograph album (1901-03) which 
came to the Library after the major addition. In 
it there is a full-page drawing of a cartoon by 
Clifford K. Berryman (1902), with a large figure 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the inscription: 
“Kermit :—Follow that trail.” Although Kermit 
did not feel the interest in politics that his 
brother Ted and Cousin Franklin felt, he had a 
genius for friendship and a gift for writing that 
will keep his memory alive. The Kermit Roose- 
velt home was the scene of many gatherings of 
writers, hunters, military persons, and other in- 
teresting people; Mrs. Roosevelt’s generous hos- 
pitality continued until her last illness. 

The Kermit Roosevelt family papers supple- 
ment those of Theodore Roosevelt and Theodore, 
Jr., in the Library. The interrelated Joseph E. 
Willard family papers combine with those named 
above to form an immense family archive docu- 
menting public service at the highest levels over 
several generations. 


Pulitzer Family Papers 


For many years the Library of Congress has 
had custody of a collection of the papers of 
Joseph Pulitzer (1847-1911), editor and pub- 
lisher of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and the New 
York World. These papers were given to the 


Library by Pulitzer’s sons, Ralph, Joseph, and 
Herbert Pulitzer. Last year the Pulitzer papers 
were significantly supplemented by the papers 
of Joseph Pulitzer 2d (1885-1955) , successsor to 
his father as editor and publisher of the Post- 
Dispatch. They are a gift of his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pulitzer. 

Scholars have always found the papers of 
editors and publishers an important source for 
studies in political history and the role of the 
press in the development of public policy. They 
will not be disappointed in the papers of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Substantial in size (60,000 items), the 
papers will be especially interesting to close ob- 
servers of national politics from the administra- 
tion of Calvin Coolidge through the first term of 
Dwight Eisenhower; and, of course, they are in- 
dispensable for a biography of one of the nation’s 
foremost newspapermen. In addition, from a close 
reading of the papers, students concentrating on 
the history of American journalism will acquire a 
more comprehensive understanding of the guid- 
ing philosophy and evolving policies of a lead- 
ing national newspaper. 

It was natural enough that Joseph Pulitzer 
would follow a career in journalism. He was born 
in New York City on March 21, 1885, the second 
son of Joseph and Kate Davis Pulitzer. Two years 
earlier his father had purchased the New York 
World, the paper to which he devoted his main 
attention and which under his forceful leader- 
ship earned wide recognition and respect for its 
endeavors in exposing corruption in public office. 
The first Joseph Pulitzer had emigrated to the 
United States from Hungary during the Civil 
War. In 1878 he founded the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch by merging two afternoon newspapers. 
The young Pulitzer was sent to St. Mark’s school 
in Southborough, Mass., to prepare for college. 
From there he entered Harvard University in 
1904. However, he withdrew at the end of his 
sophomore year. Eager to get started in the news- 
paper world, he went to St. Louis in 1907 armed 
with a letter from his father to George S. John, 
editor of the editorial page of the Post-Dispatch, 
which read: “This is my son Joseph. Will you try 
to knock some newspaper sense into his head?” 

Pulitzer began his newspaper work in the busi- 
ness department, but his real interest was in news 
and editorials. As he later suggested for his own 
obituary: “His heart was more at home in the 





editorial sanctum than in the countinghouse.” 
The managing editor, O. K. Bovard, gave him 
reporting assignments and tested him with prac- 
tical reportorial problems. He in turn recorded 
his impressions in a diary and forwarded them 
to his father. This diary forms part of a collection 
of Pulitzer papers at Columbia University. 

Pulitzer became editor and publisher of the 
Post-Dispatch in 1912 at the age of 27, a position 
he retained until his death in 1955. Under him 
the paper continued the crusading policy estab- 
lished by its founder, exposing corruption and 
injustice and campaigning for political reform. 
The excellence of Post-Dispatch reporting is 
evidenced in the many journalism awards to the 
paper and its individual staff members. Rankings 
of American newspapers have always included 
the Post-Dispatch among the most excellent in 
the country. 

Biographers will probably wish to begin their 
research in the family series of the papers. De- 
serving of special mention in this segment of the 
collection are Mr. Pulitzer’s letters to his chil- 
dren: Joseph, Jr., Michael, Elinor, and Kate 
Davis. His sons followed him to St. Mark’s school, 
and he maintained the closest interest in every 
particular of their educational training. Not only 
the courses and grades, but their habits, extra- 
curricular activities, and the character of their 
friends were the subject of inquiring letters. He 
was equally devoted to and concerned about his 
daughters, corresponding with Elinor while away 
at the Stuart School of Art in Boston, and Kate 
Davis at Foxcroft School in Virginia. The family 
correspondence does not end with these earlier 
years but continues throughout the adult lives 
of the sons and daughters. 

Also worthwhile for an understanding of fam- 
ily relationships are Joseph Pulitzer’s exchanges 
with his brothers, Ralph and Herbert. Ralph was 
publisher of the World until a year before its 
demise in 1931; Herbert served as president of 
the paper during its final year. Although Joseph 
inherited the smallest share of the newspaper 
trust, his brothers gave him full authority over 
the Post-Dispatch. The correspondence docu- 
ments a close, harmonious, and mutually trusting 
family association. Other files to investigate are 
those relating to the first Mrs. Pulitzer, who died 
as a result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident in 1925. Supplementary to these is ma- 
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terial concerning her sisters, Emily McKittrick 
and Frances Moore, as well as subject files on 
family trust and financial matters. 

The most important files for students of 20th- 
century American politics are those containing 
correspondence and memos between Pulitzer, his 
editorial writers, and the Washington bureau re- 
porters. Among these editors and correspondents 
are such illustrious names in American journal- 
ism as O. K. Bovard, Irving Dilliard, Benjamin 
Reese, Raymond L. Crowley, Charles G. Ross, 
Raymond P. Brandt, Paul Y. Anderson, and 
Marquis Childs. Officially independent, the 
Post-Dispatch traditionally supported the Demo- 
cratic candidates in presidential elections. This 
was true in 1924, 1928, and 1932. But by 1936 
Pulitzer felt that some of the New Deal programs 
had gone beyond the constitutional boundaries 
of traditional American democracy. Ultimately 
the paper came out for Landon in an editorial 
entitled “For President, Not Mr. Roosevelt.” 
The Post-Dispatch, however, soon returned to 
the Democratic column, supporting Roosevelt in 
1940 and 1944. These national elections and the 
vital issues connected with themzare all discussed 
in numerous frank communications between 
Pulitzer and his staff. 

A second notable exception to Post-Dispatch 
backing of Democratic candidates came in 1948. 
The decision to endorse Dewey in that year came 
only after a great deal of internal debate. At the 
outset it was assumed by Pulitzer that the paper 
would not support President Truman. The only 
question was whether it would expressly declare 
for Dewey or remain uncommitted editorially. 
In the end Dewey’s election was advocated, a de- 
cision in which only one of six editors allied him- 
self with Pulitzer. A long memorandum in the 
papers records the editorial room pros and cons 
which led to this decision. Opponents felt that to 
support Dewey would be to betray the principles 
of the Post-Dispatch; they favored no formal 
endorsement of either candidate. A constant 
theme running throughout this segment of the 
papers is Pulitzer’s strong animosity toward 
Mr. Truman. 

Joseph Pulitzer’s political philosophy also 
emerges from a study of his letters and mem- 
oranda. He understood the necessity of govern- 
mental intervention in the economic and social 
order and thus in the main was able to support 
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the policies and programs of Franklin Roosevelt 
in the areas of foreign affairs, social security, 
collective bargaining, and regulation of public 
utilities. Many aspects of the New Deal program, 
however, did not appeal to him. Progressive 
democracy was the term he used to describe the 
system of government which the Post-Dispatch 
would promote. 

The standard by which Pulitzer guided the 
Post-Dispatch for over four decades was the 
“platform” composed by his father in 1907 and 
printed every day since 1911 on the editorial 
page: “. . . always fight for progress and re- 
form, never tolerate injustice or corruption. . . .” 
That Pulitzer kept faith with the founder’s in- 
junction is amply borne out in the papers. Ex- 
posure of voting registration frauds in Kansas 
City in the 1930’s brought the Post-Dispatch its 
first Pulitzer Prize. An important series of articles 
in 1952 exposed corruption in the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and the paper was responsible in 
large part for the Senate’s investigation of inter- 
state crime in 1950. When President Roosevelt 
attempted to “pack” the Supreme Court in 1937, 
Pulitzer composed a special rotogravure section 
containing opposing editorials, articles, and car- 
toons. A copy of this edition was placed on every 
desk in Congress. The influence of this effort can 
be followed in the papers. His concern for civil 
rights is substantiated in the correspondence with 
editor Irving Dilliard, a widely known and re- 
spected commentator on the work of the Su- 
preme Court and the meaning of the Bill of 
Rights. 

Even a cursory examination of the topics cov- 
ered in the collection’s editorial files reveals the 
wealth of material available to readers on a wide 
range of domestic and foreign problems. Repre- 
sentative subject titles for the years of the Cold 
War include McCarthyism, Communism, civil 
rights, NaTo, U.S. defense programs and mili- 
tary posture, Indochina, and Formosa. Pulitzer 
was an exactirg editor. He scrutinized the writing 
in the Post-Dispatch on all of these subjects me- 
ticulously, calling attention to inaccuracies and 
misspellings and criticizing obscure, unclear writ- 
ing. On the other hand, he was always ready to 
send a correspondent or editor words of praise 
for what he considered exceptionally well-written 
and perceptive articles. 

For those interested in the business manage- 


ment of the Post-Dispatch, there is a large 
amount of material concerning finances, circu- 
lation, competition with other newspapers, lay- 
outs, color photographs, and labor-management 
relations. Files on the American Newspaper Guild 
are particularly illuminating for insight into Pu- 
litzer’s philosophy in this important aspect of the 
business enterprise. Note should also be taken of 
his hobbies and recreational activities. Flycasting 
for Atlantic salmon on Canada’s Restigouche 
River was a favorite sport, and duck shooting took 
him to Arkansas and Maine. The Pulitzer sum- 
mer home, Chatwold, was in Bar Harbor, Maine, 
and here he usually spent several months of the 
year. A substantial portion of the papers covers 
this side of Pulitzer’s life. 

For many years Pulitzer was a member of the 
Pulitzer Prizes Advisory Board at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Journalism. Readers 
will wish to consult these files in conjunction with 
those of Carl Ackerman, dean of the school and 
secretary of the advisory board, whose papers were 
described in the Quarterly Journal for October 
1972. Correspondence on the Pulitzer Prizes in- 
cludes incoming comments and criticisms, sugges- 
tions for awards, recommendations for new mem- 
bers of the board, and discussion of various board 
problems. 

The Pulitzer papers form another important 
family archive in the Library of Congress. More- 
over, their value will be enhanced when they are 
studied along with the papers of many other nota- 
ble editors and publishers in the Manuscript Divi- 
sion. Numbered among these are the William 
Allen White, Victor Murdock, Henry Watterson, 
Josephus Daniels, Henry Luce, and Reid family 
papers, described in the October 1973 Quarterly 
Journal. In their totality, these and other related 
collections offer scholars in the field of American 
journalism a wealth of unique source material for 
specialized monographs and comparative studies. 


Katie S. Louchheim Papers 


The papers of Kathleen (Katie) S. Louchheim 
(Mrs. Walter C. Louchheim, Jr.), Democratic 
Party official, State Department officer, writer 
and poet, were received by the Library in several 
installments in 1972 and 1973. The approxi- 
mately 19,000-item collection spans the period 
from 1937 to the present. The bulk of the collec- 
tion pertains to Mrs. Louchheim’s work in the 





higher councils of the Democratic Party (1948- 
60) and in the State Department (1961-69) as 
deputy assistant secretary for cultural and educa- 
tional affairs (later community affairs) and as 
ambassador to uNEsco (1968-69). 

Mrs. Louchheim became active in political af- 
fairs in the 1930's, when she joined the League of 
Women Voters. During President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s second administration, she joined the 
Democratic National Committee as a volunteer 
worker in the women’s division. 

With the outbreak of World War II, Mrs. 
Louchheim joined the staff of the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations in 
1942 and served as assistant to the executive di- 
rector. Following her work in helping to organize 
UNRRA the next year, she was assistant to its pub- 
lic information officer until 1946. Mrs. Louch- 
heim went to Germany in 1945 to interview dis- 
placed persons in the American zone. Upon re- 
turning to the United States, she spoke before 
many groups on the conditions in the DP camps. 
Later the War Department commissioned her to 
compile a pictorial history of American life for 
use overseas; for this assignment she selected 
3,400 pictures. In 1950 she was in charge of pub- 
licity for the United Nations Day committee 
under the chairmanship of Eleanor Roosevelt. 

In 1948 and 1952 Mrs. Louchheim was a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Convention, and 
in the latter year she was a member of the plat- 
form committee and a member of the National 
Committee’s labor division. On October 7, 1953, 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell appointed her di- 
rector of women’s activities of the Democratic 
National Committee. One of the first problems 
confronting Mrs. Louchheim was integrating into 
the committee what was earlier a separate wom- 
en’s division. Innovations in organization, econ- 
omy, and fundraising became her specialty. To 
save money, she assigned local political leaders in- 
stead of national figures to address local rallies. 
She also drafted as speakers women who had 
been successful in boosting their husbands’ po- 
litical careers. Among Mrs. Louchheim’s many 
innovations was the local “Hat-Box Brigade,” 
which operated on a door-to-door fundraising 
basis on Democratic Women’s Day (1954). In 
preparing for the 1956 campaign, she organized 
six regional conferences, beginning in April 
1955, to “bring Democratic women into the pic- 
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ture in 1956 in a forceful and effective way.” 
Mrs. Louchheim also served as national commit- 
teewoman from the District of Columbia (1956— 
61) and as vice-chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee (1956-60). 

Mrs. Louchheim joined the Department of 
State in 1961 and in 1962 became the first 
woman appointed deputy assistant secretary and 
was assigned to the Bureau of Public Affairs. Her 
experience in the department soon convinced her 
of the need for a program to increase “grassroots” 
contacts between American communities and 
Foreign Service officers on leave in the United 
States. The officer would meet and speak with 
hometown organizations and media, not only dis- 
cussing his own experiences as an American rep- 
resentative abroad, but also reacquainting him- 
self with grassroots thinking and local develop- 
ments. In her last two years in the department 
(1968-69) , Mrs. Louchheim served as American 
ambassador to the board meetings of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

In addition to her political and public activi- 
ties, Mrs. Louchheim is a regular contributor of 
articles, book reviews, and poetry to newspapers 
and magazines. A volume of her verse, With or 
Without Roses, was published in 1966, and a vol- 
ume of memoirs, By the Political Sea, was pub- 
lished in 1970. 

In the papers which Mrs. Louchheim has given 
to the Library, the largest amount of material 
pertains to her work with the Democratic Party 
(1938-61) and the Department of State (1961- 
69). Other subject files substantially represented 
in the collection include Lady Bird Johnson’s 
beautification activities, the Art in Embassies 
program, the Federal Woman’s Award program, 
inaugural activities (1961), the political trips and 
speeches of Lady Bird Johnson (1955-73), files 
on Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, uNEsco 
(1968-69), unRRA (1945-46), and White House 
guest lists (1964-68) . A particularly large and di- 
verse file covers various phases of women’s activi- 
ties including Africa, German-American under- 
standing (1962-66), leading black women, 
seminars for European women, the exchange of 
Soviet and American women (1958-66) , and the 
Women’s National Press Club (1946-65). 

In the speeches and writings file, there are a 
large number of Mrs. Louchheim’s speeches de- 
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livered from 1953 to 1969 to all types of groups 
and before various types of media. Her writings 
include published and unpublished radio and 
television scripts, short stories, memoirs, book re- 
views, articles, novels, plays, a children’s book, 
and verse. Additionally, there are 23 scrapbooks 
covering her careers in the Democratic Party and 
the State Department as well as some of the ac- 
tivities noted above. The smallest series in the col- 
lection at present are the family papers (1914— 
73) and a general correspondence file (1922- 
73). However, Mrs. Louchheim plans to add to 
the collection of papers in the Library from time 
to time. 


Cultural History 
Agnes Meyer Papers* ' 


Because of her close association with the Li- 
brary of Congress, it was appropriate that the 
personal papers of Agnes (Mrs. Eugene) Meyer 
should find their permanent home in the na- 
tional manuscript collections. For many years 
Mrs. Meyer was a member of the Library’s Trust 
Fund Board and as such was actively involved in 


the administration of the institution’s cultural 
and scholarly programs. Her papers were made a 
gift to the Library in 1973 by the Meyer family: 
Eugene Meyer III, Mrs. Elizabeth Lorentz, Mrs. 
Ruth Epstein, and Mrs. Katharine Graham. 

The Agnes Meyer papers comprise approxi- 
mately 30,000 items and are unusually full for 
every phase of her long and active life. In addi- 
tion to a large number of letters to and from Mrs. 
Meyer, the papers include a diary, an unpub- 
lished memoir, and an almost complete collec- 
tion of her speeches, articles, and other writings, 
both in manuscript and printed form. The Li- 
brary anticipates that in the near future Mrs. 
Meyer’s papers will be joined by those of her hus- 
band, Eugene Meyer. 

Agnes Meyer was a woman who successfully 
combined several different careers: wife and 
mother, social worker, authority on Chinese art, 
literary critic, linguist, and author. She was born 
in 1887 in New York City to Frederic and Lucy 
Ernst, both immigrants from northern Germany. 
Her earliest years were spent in suburban Pelham 
Heights, years which contributed to her lifelong 
sense of stability and belonging. After four years 


of classical training at Morris High School in the 
city, she went on to Barnard College, graduating 
in 1907. Her college education was supplemented 
at the Sorbonne, where she studied art and his- 
tory in 1908-09. Between Barnard and the Sor- 
bonne she acquired her first taste of the news- 
paper world as a city reporter for the New York 
Sun. In 1910 she married Eugene Meyer, an in- 
vestment banker. 

Some of Agnes Meyer’s family history and 
background can be traced in the papers through 
letters of her grandparents, dating from the 
1860's. For the formative years of her life there 
are school and college notes and grades, as well 
as letters to her father and mother, written faith- 
fully while she was living and traveling in 
France, Germany, and Italy. The Paris letters in 
1909 provide insight into her earliest awakening 
to the delights of French history, art, and sculp- 
ture. In a visit to London in 1909 she became in- 
terested in Chinese art while examining the col- 
lections in the British Museum. “TI fell in love at 
first sight completely, hopelessly, and forever with 
Chinese art.” From this time too came the in- 
spiration for her first book, Chinese Painting as 
Reflected in the Thought and Art of Li-Lung- 
Mien (1923). Information in the papers for the 
early Paris years can be supplemented by reading 
her autobiography, Out of These Roots (1953). 

Mrs. Meyer’s knowledge of oriental art was 
deepened through her friendship with Charles 
L. Freer, noted collector and donor of the famous 
art gallery in Washington, D.C., which bears his 
name. She met Freer in 1913 and visited and cor- 
responded with him regularly until his death in 
1919. There is a series of over 200 letters in the 
papers in which the two discuss and compare the 
qualities of various Chinese and Japanese paint- 
ings, scrolls, jades, bronzes, and sculptures, as 
well as their latest acquisitions and anticipated 
purchases. Beyond the world of oriental art these 
letters provide insight into the philosophy, per- 
sonality, and character of Charles Freer and his 
devoted friend. Subject files on the Freer Gallery 
of Art supplement the correspondence. 

Just as Charles Freer had an important influ- 
ence on Agnes Meyer’s understanding of art, so 
Paul Claudel and Thomas Mann left their im- 
print in the realm of philosophy and religion. She 
met Claudel, Catholic poet and ambassador to 
the United States (1926-33), at a Washing- 
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ton dinner party. Despite an unbridgeable gap 
in their theological beliefs, they maintained a 
lasting friendship, reflected well in their corre- 
spondence. The originals of Claudel’s letters are 
at Yale University, but copies of these, number- 
ing over 100, are in the Library’s collection. Her 
friendship with Thomas Mann was less personal. 
She met him when he came to America in 1937 
but was most at home with him through an ex- 
tensive correspondence. Mann’s letters are also 
at Yale University, and copies are lacking in the 
collection. There are, however, copies of many 
of Mrs. Meyer’s letters to Mann and files relating 
to him and to her translation of his book The 
Coming Victory of Democracy (1938). 

In 1917 Eugene and Agnes Meyer took up 
residence in the nation’s capital. Mr. Meyer 
closed his banking business in New York to serve 
as a dollar-a-year man on the advisory commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense, later the 
War Industries Board. The Meyers remained in 


Agnes Meyer (1887-1970), au- 
thor and social critic, at work 
in her study. Reproduced with 
the permission of the Meyer 
family. 


Washington longer than they had anticipated. In 
1921 Mr. Meyer was reappointed managing di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation. Subse- 
quently he served as commissioner of the Federal 
Reserve Board and chairman of the board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. During his 
public service the Meyers’ home became one of 
Washington’s best known social centers. Fortu- 
nately, Mrs. Meyer kept a diary for these years 
in which she recorded her impressions of Presi- 
dents, Cabinet officers, Supreme Court justices, 
foreign diplomats, literary figures, and musicians. 
The diary is an interesting and valuable social 
and political commentary of the times. 

The papers also contain an unpublished mem- 
oir which expands upon the diary and includes 
material beyond that found in the published 
autobiography. Herein Mrs. Meyer describes her 
friendship with Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and 
Cardozo. Holmes was admired for his intelligence 
and humor, but she was disappointed that he 
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could not be converted to the joys of Chinese 
painting. On walks with the ascetic Brandeis 
there were long and stimulating discussions on 
national and international affairs, especially on 
Zionism. Justice Cardozo she knew even better, 
and of these three famous jurists, he left upon 
her the most lasting impress. Other Washington 
figures of the 1920’s who are made to live again 
in the pages of the diary and memoir are John 
Lord O'Brian, Nicholas and Alice Longworth, 
Ruth Hanna McCormick, and Cissy Patterson. 
With American entry into World War II, 
Agnes Meyer turned her attention almost exclu- 
sively to public causes. Public service, however, 
was not something wholly new in her life. The 
papers are replete with files documenting her 
service as chairman of the Westchester County 
[N.Y.] Recreation Commission for 18 years 
(1923-41). She had been brought into this work 
by the genial Republican boss of Westchester 
County, William L. Ward. Shortly after Amer- 
ica’s entrance into World War II she visited 
England to write a series of articles entitled 
“Britain's Home Front.” Next she toured the 
American home front and aroused the country to 
the waste of human resources and bad labor con- 
ditions in the war industries centers. She also 
attacked the segregation of Negro soldiers in the 
army. Material on these endeavors is found in the 
papers along with notes made by Mrs. Meyer on 
visits to various German prisoner-of-war camps 
in this country. All of her experiences on the 
U.S. home front were eventually published in a 
book, Journey Through Chaos (1944). 
Dominant themes in Agnes Meyer’s life in the 
post-World War II period were health and secu- 
rity and federal aid to education, The papers 
will be helpful for following her efforts, ulti- 
mately successful, to establish an executive de- 
partment of Cabinet status for health, education, 
and security. Correspondence and subject files 
also document her crucial role in the struggle to 
persuade Congress to enact legislation in sup- 
port of public schools. Her strong opposition 
to including parochial schools in federal aid 
programs makes the files of interest to students 
of this aspect of the church-state problem in the 
United States. Mrs. Meyer’s work in the field of 
education reached fruition during the adminis- 
tration of President Johnson; the major achieve- 
ment came in the signing of the Elementary and 


Secondary Education Act of 1965. Johnson cred- 
ited Mrs. Meyer with having more influence on 
him in education matters than any other person. 

At the height of the controversy over Senator 
Joseph McCarthy’s anti-Communist crusade in 
the 1950's, Mrs. Meyer courageously attacked 
the Senator in a speech delivered at the conven- 
tion of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, N.J., labeling his 
behavior an affront to the dignity of a free peo- 
ple. The speech naturally inspired a great deal 
of mail, pro and con. Among the more interest- 
ing letters of support was one from the Auxiliary 
Catholic Bishop of Chicago, Bernard J. Sheil. 
Readers will also be interested in other Meyer- 
Sheil correspondence which reveals the similarity 
of their social thought. Complementary to this 
correspondence is that of Saul Alinsky, organizer 
of the poor in Chicago and also a friend of 
Bishop Sheil and Mrs. Meyer. 

The personal correspondence series in the col- 
lection will attract the attention of cultural, 
literary, and political historians. They will find 
letters exchanged with the French sculptor 
Auguste Rodin, photographers Edward Steichen 
and Alfred Stieglitz, curator J. Carter Brown, 
educational leaders John Dewey and James B. 
Conant, environmentalist Rachel Carson, and 
scientist Harlow Shapley. Several letters of 
President Truman, written in retirement, are 
valuable for his comments on the presidency and 
on the proper way to run the Bureau of the 
Budget. Other correspondents with whom she 
discussed public affairs include J. William Ful- 
bright, George Kennan, Thomas K. Finletter, 
the cartoonist “Herblock,” Henry Ashmore and 
Marquis Childs. A group of letters from Julian P. 
Boyd during the 1960's provides information on 
Mrs. Meyer’s conferences at Mt. Kisco with for- 
eign and domestic leaders on a variety of national 
and international problems. 

Some of the more important subject files in the 
papers are those on the Washington Post, the 
newspaper purchased by Eugene Meyer in 1933 
and to which Mrs. Meyer frequently contributed 
special articles; Seven Spring Farm, the Meyer 
home in Mt. Kisco, N.Y.; Barnard College; the 
President's Committee on Higher Education; 
and the National Committee for the Support of 
Public Schools. 


Last to be mentioned but far from least in the 





collection is the family correspondence. There is 
a fine series of letters from Agnes Meyer to her 
husband beginning in 1909 and continuing 
throughout their lives. She also wrote regularly 
to her children and, in the course of time, to her 
grandchildren. They in turn kept in close touch 
with her while away at college and in later years. 
When eventually supplemented by the papers of 
Eugene Meyer, the family profile will be com- 
plete. 


Scientific History 


In 1973 the Manuscript Division received a 
great variety of scientific collections, ranging 
from representative papers of Charles Stark 
Draper, whose laboratory developed the inertial 
guidance systems for the Apollo lunar missions, 
to a small group of papers and photographs of 
“the panda man,” Floyd Tangier-Smith, who 
searched for giant pandas in China and in 1938 
captured the first live specimens to reach Europe. 
Worthy of special mention is receipt of the first 
portion of the papers of Alfred Adler. Of the 
three founders of modern psychiatry, Sigmund 
Freud, Adler, and Carl Jung, Adler was the 
one who had the most significant connection 
with the United States, having become a resident 
here toward the end of his life. When completed, 
the gift will greatly strengthen the Library’s man- 
uscript sources in the behavioral sciences, which 
already include Freud’s papers. 


John William Draper Family Papers 


In 1973 the Library began to receive the papers 
of the eminent 19th-century American scientist 
John William Draper (1811-82) and certain of 
his descendants. The first materials to arrive (ap- 
proximately 9,000 items) chiefly concern the 
elder Draper and his third son, Daniel (1841- 
1931), an important meteorologist. 

John William Draper, born in England and 
educated at University College, London, emi- 
grated to the United States with his family in 
1832, where he earned a medical degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania and then taught 
chemistry and natural philosophy at Hampden- 
Sydney College. In 1839 he became professor of 
chemistry in New York University and held that 
position until his death. 
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Naturalist and explorer Floyd Tangier-Smith and 
the first live pandas to reach Europe, 1938. From the 
Floyd Tangier-Smith papers. 


Draper’s first well-known contributions were 
as a pioneer in photography. These began with 
his research at Hampden-Sydney on the chem- 
ical effects of light. Working at the same time as 
Daguerre, he was long credited with having taken 
the first successful photograph of the human face, 
but recent authors have given the priority to 
Alexander Wolcott. Draper certainly took the 
first photographs of the moon in the winter of 
1839-40, thus initiating astrophotography, and 
he was also an early pioneer in 
photography. 

His most important scientific work was, how- 
ever, in the wider effects of radiant energy. 
“Draper’s law,” that only absorbed rays produce 
chemical change, was announced in 1841 (later 
discovered to have been anticipated by C.J.D. 
Grotthuss), and his device for measuring the 
intensity of light, his work on the diffraction spec- 
trum, and his discoveries about the nature of in- 
candescent solids were all of considerable sig- 
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nificance. His biographer, Donald Fleming, sug- 
gests that the research on radiant energy ranks 
Draper as “easily one of the dozen most impor- 
tant contributors to basic science in the United 
States before 1870.” * 

Draper’s scientific interests, his acceptance of 
some of the ideas of Auguste Comte, and the 
development of his own cyclical theory of history 
were all evident in his historical writing. By 1856 
he was at work on an intellectual history of 
Europe. When Darwin’s The Origin of Species 
(1859) was published, Draper saw his own views 
as consistent with that work, and it was Draper’s 
paper on the intellectual development of Europe, 
read at Oxford during the 1860 meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, that furnished the opportunity for the cele- 
brated exchange between Bishop Wilberforce 
and T. H. Huxley. Draper’s History of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe was published 
after considerable delay in 1863. This important 
19th-century American contribution to historical 
scholarship was followed in 1874 by his History 
of the Conflict Between Religion and Science. 

Although only a small portion of John Wil- 
liam Draper’s papers were in the 1973 gift (the 
remainder will be conveyed to the Library in 
subsequent gifts), those which have arrived are 
of considerable scholarly interest. For example, 
in the draft of a long 1858 reply to the Me- 
chanics’ Club of the American Institute, Draper 
discusses his early experiments in photography 
in great detail. A form of the letter was eventu- 
ally published in The American Journal of Pho- 
tography, but Draper’s draft is accompanied by 
a long, unpublished chronology of his experi- 
ments. According to Draper’s list, in the crucial 
year of 1839 in “Sept or October Morse gets por- 
trait of his daughter.”’ If Draper’s information is 
correct, it substantiates Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
later claim for his experiments in portraiture: 
“I have now the results of those experiments 
taken in September or beginning of October 
1839. They are full length portraits of my daugh- 
ter, single, and also in group with some of her 
young friends. They were taken out doors. . . 
with the eyes closed. . . . About the same time 
Prof. Draper was successful in taking portraits, 
whether he took successfully the first or my- 
self, I cannot say.” * Draper’s manuscript and 
printed accounts present his own experiments as 


cumulative, and he does not specifically date the 
first of his own portraits which he considered 
“successful” ; indeed, he had secured a silhouette 
image before knowing the details of Daguerre’s 
process but did not consider this a successful por- 
trait. He renewed his own experiments in por- 
traiture upon reading of Daguerre’s process on 
September 20, but his first portraits were far 
from perfect, and subsequent ones were “defec- 
tive about the eyes.” Morse also had problems; 
he wrote to Daguerre on November 16 of “indif- 
ferent success mostly I believe for the want of a 
proper lens.” * This was also Draper’s conclu- 
sion ; in his own account “It here became a mere 
question of obtaining a suitable achromatic lens & 
good plates. . . .” 

It would appear that in October 1839 both 
Draper and Morse were making portraits which 
neither of them thought completely satisfactory. 
Their statements are of interest, as the credit for 
the first “successful” American photographic 
portrait is now accorded to Alexander Wolcott.® 
This is based on Wolcott’s paper in the April 
1840 number of The American Repertory of 
Arts, Sciences and Manufactures. Wolcott re- 
ported that “My first experiment was I think in 
October, with a reflector of 1-4 inches aperture 
and 2 inches focus. With this I took the profile of 
a person standing opposite a window.” (His 
partner John Johnson later maintained that the 
date was October 6 or 7) .° However, there is no 
evidence that Wolcott’s first experimental por- 
trait was any more advanced in quality than the 
somewhat deficient portraits which Draper and 
Morse seem to have been making in the same 
month. In fact, Wolcott himself speaks of initial 
error which led him to refine his method. 

Unfortunately, none of these pioneer portraits 
survive (the earliest photograph of a face now 
extant is Draper’s portrait of his sister, probably 
taken in the summer of 1840), so we are unable 
to judge their relative merit. Probably all that 
can be said is that Draper, Morse, and Wolcott 
were all taking portraits at the same time and 
that further debate over which of them produced 
the first “successful” result must be based on 
more evidence than is now available. 

An interesting series of letters in Draper’s 
papers, written to his sons and other family mem- 
bers, trace his activities during the 1860 trip to 
England and Europe when the Oxford paper 





was delivered. These begin aboard ship, where 
Draper the scientist made observations of an ice- 
berg while others were becoming seasick. Arriv- 
ing at Oxford via London, Draper arranged for 
the reading of his paper and reported that “they 
have given me the best hour of the whole time 
if I can only keep it. But it is with many misgiv- 
ings as to success, for I have to go into the 
Zoological and Botanical Section with it as being 
the most popular here.” 

His actual account of the paper at Oxford 
conveys no hint of the emotionally charged 
atmosphere or the excitement of the confronta- 
tion and does not mention Huxley at all. Writing 
home almost a week later, on July 6, Draper 
recalled that: 


There was a notice put up on the front door that 
the reading would take place at 12 o’clock A great 
many carpenters were employed in getting the library 
ready and benches seats & other conveniences were 
being carried up. There was a very great audience, the 
room being filled perfectly full, After some prelim- 
inary matters I commenced and though very many 
had to stand and the paper occupied a full hour in 
the reading I was listened to with the profoundest 
attention, no one went out indeed no one stirred. It 
was to me very gratifying indeed. I made myself heard 
I think though the arches of the room were very un- 
favorable. As soon as I had done a clergyman rose, his 
name I do not know and entered his protest against 
the application of physical doctrines in the case of man 
but he made no sort of impression. Then the Bishop 
of Oxford [Wilberforce] who is a very fine speaker rose 
to make some remarks on “the very ingenious commu- 
nication they had just listened to” and on the Dar- 
winian theory. He criticised what I had said about the 
marble resting on the table’ and also about the im- 
possibility of intellectually elevating men except by 
changing their physical condition. We did not adjourn 
till past three and it was impossble for the British 
Association to have treated me more courteously. . . . 
I cannot now tell you all that has taken place but I 
may truly say that I never undertook anything before 
which so thoroughly succeeded 


Draper’s report was at variance in both tenor 
and detail with those of others who attended the 
meeting,® but perhaps he wished to spare his 
family some of the events. The Draper papers 
contain two manuscripts of the Oxford paper, 
one in Draper’s hand with a number of emenda- 
tions, and a later copy in another hand (appar- 
ently his son Henry’s). The copy is dated May 
31-June 1, 1860, perhaps indicating when the 
paper was completed (it was read on June 30). 
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Both manuscripts were originally titled “On the 
Possibility of Determining the Law of the Intel- 
lectual Development of Europe,” but on the 
earlier one Draper has crossed that out and en- 
tered the title, “On the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe (considered with reference to 
the views of Mr. Darwin and others) that the 
Progression of Organisms is determined by Law.” 

Among the Draper papers is half a foot of 
production materials for Draper’s full-length 
work on the theme of historical development. Ac- 
cording to Draper’s claim, a draft of A History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe had 
been completed in 1858 and was amended by him 
between that year and 1861, when the manu- 
script was ready for publication. (The war de- 
layed printing until 1863.) Draper’s lengthy 
working manuscript of the revision, identifiable 
as such by post-1858 insertions, contains numer- 
ous emendations and reworking of passages. The 
final text, as printed, has further changes. There 
are miscellaneous notes and several holograph 
indexes. 

Also in the 1973 portion of the papers is the 
holograph manuscript of a brief book-length 
biography of Benjamin Franklin, apparently un- 
published, which by internal evidence was writ- 
ten after 1866. This is of considerable historio- 
graphical interest, as Draper gives extensive at- 
tention to Franklin’s scientific contributions, dis- 
cussing his work in electricity, meteorology, and 
oceanography. A number of miscellaneous letters, 
manuscripts, and fragments concerning radiant 
energy, inorganic chemistry, and the effect of 
environment on history complete the 1973 por- 
tion of John William Draper’s papers. 

There is a much larger segment of the papers 
of son Daniel, who is lesser in scientific impor- 
tance than his famous father but still an interest- 
ing investigator in his own right. Daniel Draper 
was educated in the primary school of New York 
University and served an apprenticeship at the 
Novelty Iron Works, New York, while ironclad 
vessels were being built there for the U.S. govern- 
ment. He afterwards worked as port engineer of 
the White Star steamship line and in 1868 
founded the New York Meteorological Observa- 
tory in the old Arsenal Building at Fifth Avenue 
and 64th Street. 

Draper headed the “Central Park observa- 
tory” until 1911 and while there contributed 
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A page from the manuscript of John William Draper’s 
“Life of Franklin.” Draper elaborates upon Franklin’s 
meteorological observations and mentions more mod- 
ern “weather forecasting” by use of the “Atlantic 
Cables.” From the Draper Family papers. Reproduced 
with the permission of Daniel Draper. 


Right: A  postcard-size advertisement for Daniel 
Draper’s self-recording hygrometer, sold by his Draper 
Manufacturing Co. for many years and used in 
numerous meteorological observatories. From the 
Draper family papers. 


greatly to the progress of meteorology on a scien- 
tific basis. He was a pioneer in measuring rainfall, 
barometric pressure, and wind velocity by auto- 
matic means. Before Draper’s developments, re- 
cording instruments were comparatively primi- 
tive and required frequent personal readings at 
stated intervals. Draper devised self-recording 
instruments for a number of phenomena. Though 
somewhat crude in construction compared to 
later developments, they were widely copied by 
other observatories. Draper regularly published 
his observations and formed a company to market 
the recording devices. In 1880 he was awarded 
a doctorate by New York University for his con- 
tributions. 

Draper’s correspondence (approximately 2,000 
items) chiefly concerns his meteorological work 
and includes a considerable number of drafts for 
outgoing letters. Among prominent correspond- 
ents are C. Piazzi Smith, Spencer Baird, Samuel 
P. Langley, and Edward Youmans. There are 
scientific and other notebooks, as well as miscel- 
laneous materials concerning Draper’s observa- 
tory (including a meticulously detailed 1906 in- 
ventory of instruments and apparatus), record- 
ing charts and data for his own self-recording 
devices, and a very large miscellany of bills, re- 
ceipts, and ephemeral printed materials. 

More papers of Daniel Draper will be con- 
veyed to the Library in future gifts, as well as 
the papers of other scientific Drapers who are 
sparsely represented in the 1973 portion. (John 
William Draper’s library and a number of his 
scientific instruments, including photographic 
apparatus, have recently been donated to the 
Museum of History and Technology, Smith- 
sonian Institution.) The Draper family papers, 
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donated in honor of John W. Draper (1893-__), 
will not be organized for reader use until the 
entire body of manuscripts has been received by 
the Library. 


Merle Tuve Papers 


The papers of physicist Merle Tuve 
(1901— ), which were received too late in 1972 
to be featured in the acquisitions report for that 
year, are now ready for reader use. 

Dr. Tuve was born in Canton, §. Dak., and 
educated at the University of Minnesota and 
Johns Hopkins University where he received a 
Ph.D. in 1926. After teaching physics at Prince- 
ton and Johns Hopkins, he joined the staff of the 
Department of Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie 
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A 1929 design of a vacuum tube to be used in 
Merle Tuve’s experiments in nuclear physics 
at the Carnegie Institution. From the 

Merle Tuve papers. 
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Institution of Washington. He played an im- 
portant role in organizing scientific research for 
the war effort, serving as chairman of Section T 
of Vannevar Bush’s Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. After World War II, Tuve 
became director of the Department of Ter- 
restrial Magnetism and served in that office 
until his recent retirement. 

In both the importance and breadth of his re- 
search, Tuve’s career has been spectacular. In 
1925 he and Gregory Breit confirmed the exist- 
ence of the ionosphere with the first use of the 
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principle of radar. His remarkable experiments 
in atomic physics during the 1930's with high- 
voltage generators demonstrated and measured 
proton-proton and proton-neutron forces of the 
atomic nucleus. His widely publicized work in 
atomic physics was interrupted by the war, dur- 
ing which the proximity fuse developed under 
his leadership became an important “secret 
weapon,” stopping the “buzz bomb” attacks on 
Great Britain and helping to turn the tide in the 
Battle of the Bulge. 

After the war Tuve’s activities became more 
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diverse. He served on the executive committee 
for the International Geophysical Year, con- 
ducted seismic wave studies of the earth’s crust 
and mountain ranges, worked on the develop- 
ment of image tubes for large telescopes, and 
participated in radioastronomy studies of hydro- 
gen clouds in our galaxy and nearby extragalac- 
tic nebulae, as well as other radiotelescope 
projects. A Saturday Review sketch of Tuve 
(June 6, 1959) noted that his “decorations are 
too numerous to be arrayed on any shirt-front” ; 
these range from the Presidential Order of Merit 
to the rank of Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire, and he has been awarded over 
half a dozen honorary doctorates during his 
career as one of America’s most distinguished 
scientists. 

Historians of science will be impressed by both 
the extent and depth of Dr. Tuve’s papers (172 


shelf feet; approximately 145,000 items, 


1916-72). His scientific correspondence begins 
in 1924, when he was a young instructor, and 
continues to 1972, documenting virtually all of 
his contributions from the radar-ionosphere ex- 
periment onward. Correspondence in the late 
1920’s and 1930's is especially rich in informa- 


tion about his work in atomic physics; this is 
chiefly contained in his early Carnegie Insti- 
tution files, which are also filled with technical 
data, production materials for publications, 
drawings, and photographs. Among well-knuwn 
scientists represented in the correpondence dur- 
ing this period are Breit, J. A. Fleming, Robert J. 
Van de Graaff, J. D. Cockcroft, George Gamow, 
and E. O. Lawrence (who, interestingly enough, 
was born in the same town and in the same year 
as Tuve). 

There is a vast amount (87 boxes) of material 
documenting Tuve’s work with osrp and the de- 
velopment of the proximity fuse ranging from 
personnel files to project reports, drawings, blue- 
prints and other technical data. Access to some 
of this material will require special permission. 

The bulk of the Tuve papers concerns his ac- 
tivities after World War II (approximately 300 
boxes). These files are grouped according to sub- 
ject, such as his projects and affiliations with the 
Carnegie Institution, the National Academy of 
Sciences, the International Geophysical Year, 
the Geophysical Research Board, the National 
Research Council, and radioastronomy. There is 
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an extensive file of production materials for arti- 
cles and speeches, as well as a miscellany of blue- 
prints, drawings, notebooks, student and teaching 
materials, personal and biographical data, and 
a virtually complete series of Dr. Tuve’s many 
publications. Two boxes of the experimental 
notebooks of Winifred Gray Whitman, who is 
Mrs. Tuve, are also present. A finding aid has 
been completed to guide researchers through this 
extensive and rich collection. 


Archives and Records 
Bollingen Foundation Archives 


The Library’s original resources for the study 
of mid-20th-century cultural history have been 
immeasurably enhanced by the addition of the 
archives of the Bollingen Foundation. For ap- 
proximately 25 years the foundation supported 
research, writing, and publication in the humani- 
ties through fellowships and grants, publishing 
subventions, and other forms of aid to scholars 
and authors. Its own publications, the dis- 
tinguished Bollingen Series, include titles re- 
nowned for scholarly excellence and bookmak- 
ing artistry. Of these, the collected works of 
C. G. Jung are the best known and, in a sense, 
the foundation’s raison d’étre. 

The foundation takes its name from a small 
village near Zurich, Switzerland, where Carl 
Gustav Jung maintained a rural retreat. It owes 
its existence to the interest in Jung’s work on the 
part of Paul Mellon and his first wife, Mary 
Conover Mellon, whom Mr. Mellon has de- 
scribed as “the inspirational initiator, the found- 
ing nurturer of Bollingen Foundation.” * The 
first Bollingen Series publications (1943-46) 
were issued under the aegis of the Old Dominion 
Foundation, which Mr. Mellon established. In 
1945, however, he and Mrs. Mellon created the 
Bollingen Foundation as a separate entity. Mrs. 
Mellon served as its first president until her 
death in October 1946. 

Over the past decade the foundation has dis- 
continued its activities by stages. In 1964 it con- 
cluded its program of contributions to nonprofit 
institutions in support of publications. In 1967 
it concluded its program of fellowships and 
grants-in-aid. It “became inactive” on July 31, 
1969, when the Bollingen Series was transferred 
and deeded to Princeton University Press, its 
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publisher and distributor since 1967. The gift 
of the archives to the Library of Congress, there- 
fore, represents a further stage in the discon- 
tinuance of foundation activities. During its ac- 
tive life, the foundation distributed more than 
$20 million in support of humanistic studies. 

The association of the Bollingen Foundation 
and the Library of Congress is of long standing. 
One of the earliest grants awarded by the foun- 
dation, made in January 1946, a month after its 
founding, was to the Library of Congress to 
enable it to prepare a set of poetry recordings 
by 20th-century poets, Additional grants were 
made over the next 15 years for the same pur- 
pose. In 1962 the foundation provided funds to 
assist the Library in its sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Poetry Festival. 

One of the most famous chapters in the his- 
tory of the foundation and in the recent history 
of the Library occurred in 1949 as a result of the 
establishment of the Bollingen Prize in Poetry. 
Carrying a stipend of $1,000, the prize was set 
up to honor an outstanding American poet, as 
chosen by the Library’s Fellows in American Let- 
ters. The choice for the first such award was 
Ezra Pound, for his Pisan Cantos (1948). Be- 
cause Pound had been indicted for treason and 
was then confined to St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in 
Washington, the decision was immediately con- 
troversial. In two articles in the Saturday Re- 
view (June 11 and 18, 1949), Robert Hillyer 
attacked the award, the recipient, the Fellows, 
the Library, the foundation, Paul Mellon, Carl 
Jung, and T. S. Eliot (one of the Fellows) , among 
others. There was widespread response, including 
a pamphlet, The Case Against the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, issued in October 1949 by the 
Modern Poetry Association, publishers of 
Pcetry. The Librarian of Congress, Luther A. 
Evans, in a lengthy reply to Hillyer and the Sat- 
urday Review, specifically objected to “a politi- 
cal test for art and poetry,” which his many years 
of study and teaching of political science had 
taught him to regard as “a dictatorial, illiberal, 
undemocratic approach to matters of the mind.” 

The Bollingen Foundation file on this case 
will effectively supplement Library of Congress 
resources for study of the controversy. The fol- 
lowing year sponsorship of the prize was trans- 
ferred to Yale University, and the Library of 


Congress has not awarded any comparable prizes 
in the intervening quarter century. 

Along with other tax-exempt foundations, the 
Bollingen Foundation has been subjected to close 
congressional scrutiny. Some influential Mem- 
bers of Congress have proposed significant 
changes in the tax-exempt status of such chari- 
table organizations. The foundation’s archive 
contains two files on congressional inquiries, that 
in the 1950’s associated with the name of Con- 
gressman B. Carroll Reece (R-Tenn.), and that 
in the 1960's associated with the name of Con- 
gressman Wright Patman (D-Texas). The 
Reece Report (1954) followed hearings by a 
select House committee. It is represented in the 
Bollingen archive chiefly by clippings on press 
reaction and some correspondence and memo- 
randa. The Patman hearings of the 1960’s are 
more fully documented. 

Although neither congressional inquiry dras- 
tically affected the foundation, they were in part 
responsible for the decision of the trustees to 
gradually end Bollingen activities. The basic 
document on this subject is a memorandum by 
Paul Mellon, December 9, 1963. 

The bulk of the Bollingen archive is made up 
of extensive subject/correspondence files on ap- 
plications, publications, contributions to insti- 
tutions, and special projects. Here one may trace 
countless projects in humanistic studies from 
their formulation to their completion, often over 
a period of years. (Files on rejected applications 
are closed to investigators for 20 years. ) 

Officers, trustees, and advisers to the founda- 
tion extensively represented in the archive in- 
clude Paul and Mary Conover Mellon, John D. 
Barrett, Vaun Gillmor, Mary C. Ritter, Hunt- 
ington Cairns, Sir Herbert Read, and Siegfried 
Krocauer. However, the files also contain corre- 
spondence from a wide range of mid-century 
authors and scholars, of whom Carl G. Jung, 
T. S. Eliot, Joseph Wood Krutch, Allen Tate, 
and Jacques Maritain are representative. 

An archival file of Bollingen Series publica- 
tions, received with the manuscript material, has 
been transferred to the Rare Book Division, where 
it will be maintained as a series and future pub- 
lications will be added as they appear. In addi- 
tion, recordings and other nonmanuscript mate- 
rial have been transferred to other appropriate 





custodial divisions of the Library. 

Scholars investigating the history of 20th-cen- 
tury philanthropy and humanistic research will 
thus find ample material for study in the Bol- 
lingen Foundation archives as well as in such 
Manuscript Division holdings as the archives of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and 
the American Historical Association. Philan- 
thropy of an earlier segment of the 20th century 
may be studied in the Library’s Andrew Carnegie 
papers. Collections of personal papers in the 
Manuscript Division especially related .o the Bol- 
lingen archive are those of Huntington Cairns 
and Abraham Flexner. In addition, the extensive 
representation of C. G. Jung in the Bollingen 
archive provides another dimension in the divi- 
sion’s extensive coverage of the history of 20th- 
century analytical psychology, psychoanalysis, 
and related fields. 
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Reproductions 


The division’s microfilm accessions surpassed 
the 1,000-reel mark for the third successive year, 
with the Woodrow Wilson papers microfilm edi- 
tion accounting for nearly half of the total. This 
edition, with the three-volume Index, made ac- 
cessible on film 21 of the Library’s 23 presiden- 
tial collections on nearly 3,000 reels. The 22d col- 
lection, the James A. Garfield papers, became 
available early in 1974. 

Other collections for which microfilm editions 
were prepared during the past year are the 
George B. McClellan papers (82 reels) and the 
Benjamin Franklin papers (12 reels). 

Notable film acquisitions of collections in other 
repositories include the Warren G. Harding 
papers in the Ohio Historical Society and the 
Edward Everett papers in the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 


NOTES 


*In this report and in the list that follows, an 
asterisk indicates restriction on access to the collection. 
Information concerning access may be sought through 


the Chief, Manuscript Division. 

? Donald Fleming, “John William Draper,” Diction- 
ary of Scientific Biography 4 (New York: Scribner, 
1971), p. 182. 

* Samuel F. B. Morse to M. A. Root, February 10, 
1855; letterbook copy, Samuel F. B. Morse papers, 
Library of Congress. 

*Samuel F. B. Morse to Louis Daguerre, Novem- 
ber 16, 1839, retained copy, Samuel F. B. Morse papers, 
Library of Congress. 

° As in Robert Taft, Photography and the American 
Scene (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 34, and 
Donald Fleming, John William Draper and the Reli- 
gion of Science (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1950), p. 21. 

* “Mr. A. S. Wolcott’s Improvements on the Daguer- 
reotype,” The American Repertory of Arts, Sciences 
and Manufactures 1 (April 1840): 195; Taft, Photog- 
raphy and the American Scene, p. 458, fn. 1. The prior- 
ity has been given to Wolcott because Draper’s earliest 
specifically dated reference to a portrait is to one he 


took in December 1839; John W. Draper, “Remarks on 
the Daguerreotype,” The American Repertory of Arts, 
Sciences and Manufactures 1 (July 1840): 403. How- 
ever, Draper states that this portrait was obtained “with 
a common spectacle glass, only an inch in diameter, 
arranged at the end of a cigar box,” and from his 
other accounts it is clear that he was obtaining por- 
traits first with a lens of seven-inch focus and then with 
one of 14-inch focus before using the spectacle glass 
in the cigar box. 

* Regarding “the fanciful doctrine of the immutabil- 
ity of species,’ Draper observed that “The Organic 
world appears to be in repose because natural influences 
have reached an equilibrium. A marble may remain 
motionless forever on a level table but let the surface 
be a little inclined and the marble will quickly run 
off. . . .” From Draper’s manuscript for his Oxford 
address, John W. Draper Family Papers, Library of 
Congress. 

* The Oxford meeting is discussed by Fleming, John 
William Draper and the Religion of Science, pp. 66—73. 

* Bollingen Foundation, Twentieth Anniversary Re- 
port (New York, 1967), p. ix. 
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In this four-page holograph letter, here and on the following pages, the four 
judges who made up the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in December 
1783 justify to Governor John Hancock their decision to free eight blacks, 
alleged to be fugitive slaves from South Carolina, on a writ of habeas corpus. 
This review, prompted by a letter of protest from the governor of South 
Carolina, carefully rules out any legal, sectional, religious, or personal bias 
and proceeds to emphasize the illegality of the initial arrests. Miscellaneous 
Manuscripts Collection. 
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In this four-page holograph letter, here and on the following pages, the four 
judges who made up the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in December 
1783 justify to Governor John Hancock their decision to free eight blacks, 
alleged to be fugitive slaves from South Carolina, on a x rit of habeas corpus. 
This review, prompted by a letter of protest from the governor of South 
Carolina, carefully rules out any legal, sectional, religious, or personal bias 
and proceeds to emphasize the illegality of the initial arrests. Miscellaneous 
Manuscripts Collection. 
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MANUSCRIPT DIVISION ACQUISITIONS, 1973 


Listed below are the principal manuscript ac- 
quisitions of the Library of Congress that were 
added to the holdings of the Manuscript Division 
during 1973. Manuscripts in the fields of law, 
music, maps, and Orientalia, books in manu- 
script, and reproductions of manuscripts not of 
specific interest for U.S. history are described in 
other reports in the Quarterly Journal. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by collection 
title within the following classified scheme. 

I. Presidential Papers 
II. Personal Papers 

A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social 
History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Pe- 
riod (to 1860) 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 
3. 20th Century 


B. Literary and Cultural History 
C. Scientific History 
Collections 
. Archives and Records 
. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 
B. Foreign 
Gifts and purchases of a small number of items 
for addition to existing collections are not always 
included in the list of acquisitions. Among the 
benefactors who, by gift or deposit of such mate- 
rial, have strengthened the national manuscript 
collections are the following: Mrs. Frank P. 
Atkins, Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. Elizabeth Bullock, 
Lexington, Ky.; Cyril Clemens, Kirkwood, Mo. ; 
Mrs. Joseph Clifford, Chevy Chase, Md.; Eric 
Dreikurs, Van Nuys, Calif.; W. H. C. Dudley, 
Opelika, Ala.; Don A. Goodall, Washington, 
D.C.; Campbell Grant, Carpinteria, Calif. ; 
Walter T. Fisher, Chicago, Ill.; Herbert Hoover 
Presidential Library, West Branch, Iowa; Rev. 
Mr. Frederick W. Kates, Mountain Lakes, N.J.; 
Mrs. Frances Lamb, Silver Spring, Md.; Mrs. 


Frederick J. Manning, Haverford, Pa.; Elise 
McGehee, Mary Louise McGehee, and Schaum- 
burg McGehee via Mrs. Norton L. Wisdom, 
New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Ivonette S. Miller, Day- 
ton, Ohio; National Collection of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D.C.; National Portrait Gallery, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Genevieve Painter, 
Champaign, IIl.; William Pew, St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J.; 
Janet Pullman Redhead, Garden City, N.Y.; 
I. L. Salomon, New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Francis B. 
Sayre, Washington, D.C.; Dr. B. H. Shulman, 
Chicago, IIll.; and Capt. and Mrs. R. C. Sutliff, 
Falls Church, Va. 
A key to the symbols used follows: 
A Addition 
ADS Autograph document signed 
ADFS_ Autograph draft signed 
ALS Autograph letter signed 
ANS Autograph note signed 
B_ Bequest 
D Deposit 
E Exchange 
G Gift 
Ms Manuscript 
LS Letter signed 
N New 
P_ Purchase 
T Transfer 
TLS Typed letter signed 
TMs Typed manuscript 
* See note 1, page 263 
The list has been set this year in a vertical 
rather than horizontal format. The collection 
title appears in boldface, and any description of 
its contents follows in italic. The name of the 
source of the acquisition follows, or, in the case 
of reproductions the location of the originals. 
The letters indicate the category of the acquisi- 
tion and are explained in the list of symbols. The 
number indicates the approximate number of 
items or of microfilm reels. 





I. Presidential Papers 





Arthur, Chester A. 

(in part, photocopies) 
Chester A. Arthur III 
Thomas C. Reeves 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Kenneth W. Rendell 
Newton, Mass. 


G/P A 12 


Buchanan, James 

ALS, 1845 (photocopy) 
Neil Browne 
Plainwell, Mich. 


G/A 1 


Cleveland, Grover 
ALS, 1896, 1906, and miscellaneous 
Various dealers 


PA 22 


Garfield, James A. 
(photocopies) 


Geauga County Historical Society 


Burton, Ohio 


Julius S. Cherry 
Baltimore, Md. 


G/P A 10 


Grant, Ulysses S. 
Rosamond Allen 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Hanzel Galleries 
Chicago, Ill. 


G/PA 78 





II. Personal Papers 
A. Diplomatic, Military, Political, and Social History 
1. Colonial, Revolutionary, and National Period (to 1860) 


Brent, Daniel 
Letterbook, 1835-36 
Henry G. Hunt 
Guilford, Conn. 


GN 1 


Erodelphian Society of Miami University 


(photocopies) 
Mrs. Russell Hendrickson 
North Springfield, Va. 


GN 12 





Jackson, Andrew 

ALsS, 1821, 1823 to John Coffee 
Joy Hancock Ofstie 
McLean, Va. 


GA 2 


Lincoln, Abraham 

ALS to John S. Sanborn, 1859 (photocopy) 
Mrs. Thomas R. Spiel 
Riverside, Calif. 


GA 1 


Monroe, James 

ALsS, 1794, 1818; ALS, 1796, A. Burr to Monroe 
Edward R. Finch, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 


Various dealers 
G/PA 3 


Polk, James K. 

ALS, 1843 (photocopy) 
Tennessee State Library & Archives 
Nashville, Tenn. 


GA 1 


Roosevelt, Theodore 
(in part, photocopies) 
Mark B. Rhoads 

Chicago, IIl. 


Theodore Roosevelt Association 
New York, N.Y. 
GA 9 


Wilson, Woodrow 
TLS, 1902 


Charles Hamilton, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


PA 1 








Greene, Nathanael 

ALsS, 1779, 1781 
Kenneth W. Rendell 
Newton, Mass. 


PA 2 


Jensen, Anders 
Travel letters, 1854-71 
S. Petersen 
Funen., Denmark 


GN 7 
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Reid, James 

Ledger, 1808 
John Gach Bookshop 
Baltimore, Md. 


PN 1 
Sullivan, Thomas R. 
Journal, 1839 


Howard S. Mott 
Sheffield, Mass. 


PN 1 


2. Civil War—Reconstruction (to 1900) 


Allen, Charles Julius 
Grace E. Allen 
New York, N.Y. 


GN 75 


Blair, Francis P., family 
The Honorable Philip Bonsal 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 7 


Congleton, James A. 

Memoir (1864-65) 
Helen C. Hester 
Sarasota, Fla. 


GN 1 


Douglass, Frederick 

(in part, photocopies) 
Mrs. Fannie Douglass 
Washington, D.C. 


National Park Service 
Oxon Hill, Md. 


G/T A 16 
Fish, Hamilton (1808-1893) 


The Honorable Hamilton Fish, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 300 
Harlan, John Marshall (1833-1911) 


Estate of Justice John M. Harlan 
Washington, D.C. 


BA 6,500 
Jones, Charles DeHaven 


Mr. & Mrs. Edigio Fraulini 
Highland Park, III. 


GN 45 
Miles-Cameron family* 


Nelson Miles 
St. John, Virgin Islands 


DN __ 1,000 


Pickard, Alonzo C. 
Mrs. Esther L. Almgren 
Lakewood, N.Y. 


GN 150 





3. 20th Century 





Anderson, Clinton P.* 
The Honorable Clinton P. Anderson 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


DA 300 


Bernays, Edward L.* 
Edward L. Bernays 
Cambridge, Mass. 


DA 6,500 


Black, Hugo L.* 

See below s.v. Grant, Hugh Gladney 
Mrs. Hugo Black and family 
Arlington, Va. 


GA 2,000 


Bonsal, Philip W. 
The Honorable Philip W. Bonsal 
Washington, D.C. 


GA __ 3,000 


Breckinridge family 

Papers of Mary Breckinridge, 1881-1965 
Mrs. James Carson Breckinridge 
Summit Point, W. Va. 


GA 250 


Dennett family 
Lawrence Lingle 
Fort Worth, Texas 


PN 92 


Espil, Courtney Letts de 
Mrs. Foster Adams 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 400 


Frankfurter, Felix 

( photocopies) 
Harvard Law School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GA 22 


Gertz, Elmer 
Elmer Gertz 
Chicago, IIl. 


DA 3,900 





Grant, Hugh Gladney 
George Freeman 
Richmond, Va. 


DN 700 


Hackworth, Green H. 
Mrs. Helen H. Swope 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


GN __ 5,000 


Jameson, John Franklin 
Dr. Ase gruda Skard and the 
Honorable Paul Koht 
London, England 


GA 13 


Jessup, Philip C. 
Judge Philip C. Jessup 
Norfolk, Conn. 


GA 50 


Knox, Katharine McCook 
Mrs. McCook Knox 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 90 


Land, Emory Scott 
RADM Charles G. DeKay 
San Francisco, Calif. 


GA 11 


Libby, Frederick Joseph* 
Mrs. Frederick J. Libby 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 5,550 


Louchheim, Katie S. 
Mrs. Walter C. Louchheim, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


GN 18,000 


Luce, Clare Boothe* 
The Honorable Clare Boothe Luce 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


GA 500 


McCoy, Frank R. 
Mrs. Alice Judson Jones 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 400 


Patton, George S., Jr.* 
The Patton Family 
via Martin Blumenson 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 450 


Pershing, John J. 
Col. Adelno Gilson 
Washington, D.C. 


Office of Military History, U.S.A. 
Washington, D.C. 


G/T A 6 
Pinchot, Gifford 


Dr. Gifford Pinchot, Jr. 
Milford, Pa. 


GA 5,500 
Pulitzer, Joseph* (1885-1955) 


Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GN 60,000 
Reid family 
The Honorable Ogden Reid 


Whitelaw Reid 
Purchase, N.Y. 


GA 625 


Rickenbacker, Edward V. 
Estate of Edward Rickenbacker 
New York, N.Y. 


CN 30,000 
Robinett, Paul McD. 


Office of Military History 
Washington, D.C. 


Ta 1,200 
Sobeloff, Simon E.* 


Estate of Judge Sobeloff 
Baltimore, Md. 


GN 200,000 
Spivak, Lawrence E. 


Lawrence E. Spivak 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 4,000 
Taft, Robert A.* 


Senator Robert Taft, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Yale University Library 
New Haven, Conn. 
GA 52,000 
Tumulty, Joseph P.* 
Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr. 
GA 22,000 
Weeks, John Wingate 
Diaries (social), 1924-25 


National Archives & Records Service 
Washington, D.C. 


TN 2 
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B. Literary and Cultural History 


Ace, Goodman 
Goodman Ace 
New York, N.Y. 


DN __ 2,200 


Borglum, John Gutzon de la M. 
National Park Service 
Keystone, S.D. 


TA 20,000 


Cain, James M. 
James M. Cain 
Hyattsville, Md. 


DA 3,500 


Clapp, Verner W.* 
Mrs. Verner W. Clapp 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


GN __ 2,600 


Davenport, Marcia 
Marcia Davenport 
New Hartford, Conn. 


DA 500 


Flanner, Janet—Solita Solano 
Janet Flanner 
Solita Solano 
Orgeval, France 


DA 50 


Gish, Lillian 
Lillian Gish 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 30 


Haydn, Hiram 
Hiram Haydn 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


DA 5 


Kantor, MacKinlay* 
Mackinlay Kantor 
Sarasota, Fla. 


DA __ 3,000 


Kroll, Lucy 
Lucy Kroll 
New York, N.Y. 


DA 16,000 
MacLeish, Archibald* 


Archibald MacLeish 
Conway, Mass. 


DA 150 


Michener, James A.* 
James A. Michener 
Pipersville, Pa. 


GA 30 


Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig 
Estate of Ludwig Mies van der Rohe 
Chicago, IIl. 


BA 7,700 
Peirce, Waldo* 


Mrs. Waldo Peirce 
Salem, Mass. 


Anna Peirce 
New York, N.Y. 


G/EA 1,100 
Price, Vincent 


Vincent Price 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


DA 18,600 


Southworth, E.D.E.N. 
Mrs. Gladys Goud 
Plainview, N.Y. 


GA 140 


Traubel, Horace and Anne Montgomerie 
Gertrude Traubel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles E. Feinberg 
Detroit, Mich. 


GA 186 


“Vic and Sade” Radio Scripts 
Copyright Office 
LC 


Ta 377 


Webster, Margaret 
Estate of Margaret Webster 
London, England 


GA 100 
Wheelock, John Hall 


John Hall Wheelock 
New York, N.Y. 


DA 22 





C. Scientific History 





Adler, Alfred 
Drs. Alexandra and Kurt Adler 
New York, N.Y. 


GN 150 





Ames, Louise Bates 
Dr. Louise Bates Ames 
New Haven, Conn. 


Cattell, James McKeen 
Dr. McKeen Cattell 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 800 
Clark, Kenneth B. 


Jeannette Hopkins 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 5,000 
Curtice, Cooper 

Eloise B. Cram 

GA 150 
Draper, Charles Stark 


Dr. Charles S. Draper 
Newton, Mass. 


DN 7,000 
Draper, John William, family 


Daniel C. Draper 
New York, N.Y. 


GN 11,660 


Dreikurs, Rudolf 
Alfred Adler Institute 
Chicago, IIl. 
and others (see headnote) 


GA 425 


Gamow, George and Barbara 
Mrs. George Gamow 
Sausalito, Calif. 


DA 3,000 


Tangier-Smith, Floyd 
Ruth Woodhull Smith 
Mastic, L.I., N.Y. 


GA 50 


Von Békésy, Georg 
Nobel Foundation 
Stockholm, Sweden 


GA 62,000 
Wolman, Abel 


Dr. Abel Wolman 
Baltimore, Md. 


GA 300 





III. Collections 





Crofts, Margaret Lee 

Willa Cather, Kahlil Gibran, Robert Penn Warren 
Mrs. F. S. (Margaret) Crofts 
Stamford, Conn. 


GN 13 


Freud, Sigmund* 
Sigmund Freud Archives, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 
Grant Allen 
London, England 


G/PA 425 


Kupp, Jan 

Fur trade (photocopies) 
Jan Kupp 
Victoria, B.C., Canada 


EA 100 
Naval Historical Foundation 
Frederick Joseph Horne 


William Harrison Standley 
NHF 


DA 1,250 





Pennell, Joseph & Elizabeth R. 
Whistleriana 


Various dealers 
PA 13 


Phillipps, Sir Thomas 


James Bowdoin (1726-1790) notebook on Shays’ 
Rebellion 


Charles Hamilton 
New York, N.Y. 


PA 1 


Pinkerton, Charles 

Chester A. Arthur family 
Charles Pinkerton 
Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


GN 700 


Presidential Inaugurations 

Printed matter 
Presidential Inauguration Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 50 
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Reeves, Thomas C. 

Chester A. Arthur family 
Dr. Thomas C. Reeves 
Kenosha, Wis. 


GN 500 
Rooney, Richard C. 
Colonial South Carolina 


Richard C. Rooney 
Falls Church, Va. 


DN 6 
Sykes, Velma West 
John Brown 


Velma West Sykes 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


GA 11 


Symington, Evelyn Wadsworth 
John Hay and miscellaneous 
The Honorable Stuart Symington 
Washington, D.C. 


GN 14 
White House Autograph Collection 
(copies) 


White House (Curator’s Office) 
Washington, D.C. 


N 11 





IV. Archives and Records 








American Psychological Association 
APA 


Washington, D.C. 
GA 50,000 
Associated Press 
Press releases, 1915-30 


Rare Book Division 
LC 


TN 262,500 
Bollingen Foundation* 


Bollingen Foundation 
New York, N.Y. 


GN 104,000 


Harper’s Magazine 
Harper’s Magazine 
New York, N.Y. 


GA 31,000 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People 

NAACP 

New York, N.Y. 


GA 360,000 
National Consumers League 


NCL 
Washington, D.C. 


GA 1,650 





V. Reproductions 
A. Domestic 





Anderson, Chandler P. 
Diaries 

LC 

3 reels 
Bartlett, Josiah 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 


1 reel 


Bayard Family 
LC 


4 reels 


Bellamy, Joseph 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 


1 reel 


Blennerhassett, Harman 
LC 


3 reels 


Cleary, R. 
Brazilian Memoirs, 1865-85 
LC 


1 reel 





Dunbar, Paul Laurence 
Addition 
Ohio Historical Society 
Columbus, Ohio 


2 reels 


Everett, Edward 
Massachusetts Historical Society 
Boston, Mass. 


70 reels 


Force, Peter 

John Fitch papers 

Robert Honyman diary 

Maryland Colonial Records 

Woolsey & Salmon letterbook 
LC 


7 reels 


Franklin, Benjamin 
LC 


12 reels 


Harding, Warren G. 
Ohio Historical Society 
Columbus, Ohio 


263 reels 


Holmes, Oliver Wendeil 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 


3 reels 


Jefferson, Thomas 

Project Control file 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.J. 


52 reels 


Jolly, Jean B. De Pontcadeuc 
Mobile Public Library 
Mobile, Ala. 


25 leaves 


Leland, Waldo G. 
Guide to Archives de la Marine 
LC 


1 reel 


Madison, James 
Notes on debates in Convention 
LC 


1 reel 


National Historical Publications Commission 
Search sheets, 1825-50 

NHPC 

Washington, D.C. 


1 reel 


Peirce, Waldo 
Scrapbooks, 1935-37 
LC 


1 reel 

Sampson, William, family 
Private ownership 
USA 


1 reel 

Sickles, Daniel E. 
LC 
3 reels 


Society of the Cincinnati 

Secret Journal, 1784 
Society of the Cincinnati 
Washington, D.C. 


1 reel 


Texas Association, 1844-46 
(Emigration Society) 
Louisville Free Public Library 
Louisville, Ky. 


1 reel 
Thomson, Charles 

LC 

1 reel 


Thornton, William 
LC 


7 reels 


Webster, Daniel 


Various repositories 


41 reels 
Wilson, Woodrow 
LC 


540 reels 





B. Foreign 





France, Manuscrits francais 
(no. 16,103) 


Bibliothéque nationale 
Paris, France 


11 leaves 


France, Marine G 
Files 69-242 


Archives nationales 
Paris, France 


9 reels 
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Fulham Palace 
Vols. 6-10 
Lambeth Palace Library 


2 reels 


Great Britain Foreign Office 115 
Vols. 3351-3416 (1929-38) 
Public Record Office 
London, England 


71 reels 
Lutheran Church records 
Augsburg Denomination, N.Y. (1724-46) 


Staatsarchiv 
Hamburg, Germany 


3 reels 


Martinelli-Chautard, Joseph J. F. de Papers 
Papers 
Service historique de la Marine frangaise 
Paris, France 


1 reel 


Spain, Papeles de Cuba 
Legajo 1438 
Archivo General de Indias 
Seville, Spain 


16 leaves 





Index to Volume 31 


Abolitionists; see Slavery and the abolitionist move- 
ment 

Ace, Goodman, papers, 272 

Ackerman, Carl, papers, 250 

Acquisition of materials, reports on: Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 235-76; Music Division, 27—74; Rare Book Di- 
vision, 166-82 

Adams, Mrs. Foster, gift, 270 

Adams, John Quincy, 14, 18 

Adams, Sherman, 108 

Adams, Suzanne, recording, 71 

Adams, Wayman, 37 

Ade, George, inscription, 40 

Aderer, M., correspondence, 42 

Adler, Alexandra, gift, 272 

Adler, Alfred, papers, 255, 272 

Adler, Kurt, gift, 272 

Adler (Alfred) Institute, gift, 273 

Afro-American history, 161-65 

Afro-American music, Mississippi, 55 

Agri Biemstrani, Pieter Van den Keere, map, 140 

Agrippa, Cornelius Heinrich; see Agrippa von Nette- 
sheim 

Agrippa von Nettesheim, 210-11; portrait, illus., 210; 
quoted, 222 

Aiken, Conrad, 37 

Air Force Band, U.S., scrapbooks, 58 

Air Policy Commission, report, 175 

Aitken, Hugh, letters, 36 

Albertus Magnus, 210 

“Albion and the Letter That Killeth,” William Blake, 
drawing, 171 

Alford, Henry, The Queen’s English, 1 

Alhazen, optical studies, 196 

Alice in Wonderland, muisc by Irving Fine, 32 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll, 171 

Alinsky, Saul, correspondence, 254 

Allen, Charles Julius, papers, 270 

Alien, Grace E., gift, 270 

Allen, Grant, 273 

Allen, Hervey, quoted, 226 

Allen, Rosamond, gift, 269 

Almgren, Esther L., gift, 270 


Alpenheim, Ilse von, 35 

Alverthorpe Gallery, 171 

American Academy of Arts and Letters, 37 

American Anti-Slavery Society, 164 

American Council of Learned Societies, archives, 263 

American Expeditionary Forces, World War I, 245 

American Historical Association, archives, 263 

An American in Paris, George Gershwin, 57 

American literature, Rare Book Division collections, 
168, 170-71, 174, 181 

American Newspaper Guild, files on, 250 

American Party, Know-Nothing Society, 241 

American Phrenological Journal, 128, 132, 133 

American Psychological Association, records, 274 

American Revolution: broadside, illus., 176; drawing, 
illus., 177; Rare Book Division collections, 175-77 

American School of Music, Fontainebleau, France, 40 

Ames, Louise Bates, papers, 273 

Amitié du prince, Alexis Léger, 174 

Amun, Rameses temple, illus., 152 

Anabase, Alexis Léger, 174 

“The Ancient of Days,’ William Blake, plate, 171 

Andersen, Hans Christian, collection, 175 

Anderson, Chandler P., diaries on microfilm, 274 

Anderson, Clinton P., papers, 270 

Anderson, Paul Y., correspondence, 249 

Andreae, Fockema, 143, 146; quoted, 149 

Andrews, Roy Chapman, letters, 247 

Andria, Terence, 174 

Anse, Luggurdus van, 144 

Antheil, George, manuscript scores, 28, 59 

Antheil, Mrs. George, gift, 28, 59 

Anthoniszoon, Adrean, 139 

“An Anti-Slavery Album of Contributions From Friends 
of Freedom,” 161 

Apache Indians, recordings, 53 

Apollo lunar missions, 255 

Appleton, Daniel, 130; quoted, 131 

El-Aqsa Mosque, 156 

Architectural photographs, Washington, D.C., 2-20 

Archive of Folk Song, 49, 51-56 

Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape, 49 

Archive of Recorded Poetry and Literature, 49 
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Aristarchus; or, the Principles of Composition, Philip 
Withers, 1 

Arms, John Taylor, 37 

Army, U.S., Office of Military History, transfer of 
materials, 271 

Arnhem Land, Australia, music of aborigines, 53 

Arnold, Gottfried, Unpartheyische Kirchen-und-Ket- 
zer-Historie, 228 

Art: Chinese, 252; and the federal government, 108-15 

Art in Embassies program, 251 

Arthur, Chester A., papers, 269 

Arthur, Chester A., family, papers, 273, 274 

Arthur, Chester A., III, 269 

L’Artigiano Gentiluomo, Johann Adolph Hasse, 47 

Arundale, Francis, 154, 156 

Ashmore, Henry, correspondence, 254 

Associated Press, press releases, 274 

Astley, Philip, 226 

Astronomy, 120, 261 

Atkins, Mrs. Frank P., gift, 268 

Atlas Maior, Joan Blaeu, 140 

Audubon, John James, elephant folio, 170 

Australia, Arnhem Land, music of aborigines, 53 

Australian Children’s Book of the Year (1968), 83 

Australian Literature Board, 88 


Babin, Victor, 28; manuscript scores, 30, 59-61 

Babin, Mrs. Victor; see Vronsky, Vitya (Mrs. Victor 
Babin) 

Bacon, Francis, 170; quoted, 210; Sylva syluarum, 212 

Bacon, Roger, portrait, illus., 220 

Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, collection on, 212 

Baird, Spencer, correspondence, 259 

**A Ballad of Charles the Bold,” Op. 54, No. 1, Edward 
MacDowell, 34 

Balthasarsz., Floris; see Balthasarszoon, Floris 

Balthasarszoon, Floris, 142, 144 

Baltimore, Md.: Battle Monument, 20, illus., 9; Wash- 
ington Monument at, 14, 20, illus., 15 

Bamberg, Germany, 174 

Bampton, Rose, broadcast transcription, 50 

Barber, Samuel, 40; inscription, 40 

Barnard College, files on, 254 

Barrett, John D., and Bollingen Foundation, 262 

Barrymore, Ethel, broadcast transcription, 50 

Bartlett, Josiah, papers on microfilm, 274 

Bartlett, William Henry, correspondence, 156 

Baskin, Leonard, etchings, 174 

Basler, Roy P., “Robert Frost, Lobbyist for the Arts,” 
108-15 

Bassett, Leslie, Sounds Remembered, 35 

Batchelder (John Davis) Collection, 220, 222 

Battle Monument, Baltimore, Md., 20, illus., 9 

Bayard family, papers on microfilm, 274 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A., photograph of, 57 

Beccaria, quotation, 183 


Beck, Leonard, 188; “Things Magical in the Collec- 
tions of the Rare Book Division,” 208-34 

Becker, Stephen, Comic Art in America, quoted, 206 

Beemster polder, 139, illus., 140 

Been van Weena, Mathijs de, map, 142 

“Beer broadside,” William Faulkner, 173, illus., 173 

Beethoven, Ludwig van, Fidelio, 56 

Belgiojoso, Baldassarino da, ballet score, 66 

Belknap, William W., letter, 242 

Bellamy, Joseph, papers on microfilm, 274 

Beloved Stranger, Victor Babin, 30 

Ben-Arieh, Yehoshua, ‘““‘The Catherwood Map of Jeru- 
salem,” 150-60 

Benét, Stephen Vincent, 37 

Benét, William R., 37 

Benton, William, anniversary book, 181 

Berckenrode, Balthasar Floriszoon van, maps, 142 

Berckenrode, Cornelis Floriszoon van, maps, 142 

Berckenrode, Floris Balthasarsz. van; see Balthasars- 
zoon, Floris 

Berg, Alban, letters, 43 

Berger, Erna, recordings, 73 

Berggren, Jakob, Reisen, 158 

Berlinski, Herman, score of dramatic music, 66 

Bernays, Edward L., papers, 270 

Bernstein, Leonard, scrapbooks, 56 

Bernstein, Theodore M., quoted, 1 

Berryman, Clifford K., cartoon drawing, 248 

Bertelli, Carlo, 23, 25 

Berton, Liliane, recording, 73 

“Bess, Oh, Where’s My Bess?,” Porgy and Bess, 102- 
3,105 

“Bess, You Is My Woman Now,” Porgy and Bess, 104 

Bethlehem, Burnet C. Tuthill, 36 

Bevilacqua Aldovrandini, Gherardo, 49 

Bible (1630), 179 

Biblical Researchers, Edward Robinson, 158 

Bibliography of American Literature, 168 

Biednye liudi, Fedor M. Dostoevskii, 169 

Bier, Elmira, gift, 36, 65 

Bigelow, John, 128, 129, 130, 134n; quoted, 132 

Birtwhistle, John, poem, 174 

Bitting, Katherine Golden, gift, 171 

Bitting (Katherine) Collection, 222 

Black, Hugo L., papers, 270 

Black, Mrs. Hugo, and family, gift, 270 

Blackbirds of 1928, Lew Leslie, 100 

Blackwell’s Island, penitentiary, 129, 130 

Blaeu, Joan, 140 

Blaeu, Willem janszoon, plan, 139 

Blaine, Harriett Stanford, letters, 40 

Blaine, James G., 242 

Blaine, Margaret ; see Damrosch, Margaret Blaine 

Blair, Francis P., family, papers, 270 

Blake, William, 171; Europe, a Prophecy, illus., 167 

Blennerhassett, Harman, papers on microfilm, 274 





Bloch, Ernest: Fifth Quartet, 31; five string quartets, 
30-31; inscription, 40; manuscript scores, 61; re- 
corded lectures, 31 

Bloch, Ernest, family, gift, 31, 61 

Bloch, Ivan, gift, 31 

Bloch, Suzanne, gift, 31 

Block, Herbert L., correspondence, 254 

Blumenfeld, Harold, gift, 57 

Blumenson, Martin, 271 

Bok, Mary Louise, 28 

Bollingen Foundation: archives, 261-63; gift, 181; 
records, 274 

Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 262 

Bolstra, Melchior, 147 ; map, 148, illus., 148 

Boner, Ulrich, Der Edelstein, 174 

Boniface VIII, Pope, 23 

Bonner, Eugene M., manuscript score, 64 

“Bonnie Ann,” op. 53, No. 1, Edward MacDowell, 34 

Bonomi, Joseph, 154, 156, 158 

Bonsal, Philip, gift, 270 

Bonsal, Philip W., papers, 270 

Borglum, John Gutzon de la M., papers, 272 

Boronat, Olimpia, recordings, 50, 71 

Boston committee of correspondence, 175; broadside, 
illus., 176 

Boston Port Bill, 175 

Bouchet Guillaume, Les Serées, 171 

Boulanger, Nadia, letter, 43 

Bovard, O. K., 249 

Bowdoin, James, notebook, 273 

Bowlin, James B., 16n, 18; engraving of, illus., 9 

Boyd, Julian P.: letters, 254; Papers of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 118 

Boyle, George Fredrick, manuscript score, 61 

Bradburn, George, 164 

Brady, Mathew, 125, 126-35 

Brady (Mathew) Collection, 3 

Brady-Handy Collection, 3 

Brailowsky, Alexander, broadcast transcription, 50 

Brandeis, Louis D., 253 

Brandt, Raymond P., correspondence, 249 

Breckinridge, Mrs. James Carson, gift, 270 

Breckinridge, Mary, papers, 270 

Breit, Gregory, 260; correspondence, 261 

Breitenbach, Edgar, “Israhel van Meckenem’s Man of 
Sorrows,” 21—26 

Brent, Daniel, letterbook, 269 

Bricken, Mrs. Carl, gift, 36 

Brindle, Reginald Smith, opera score, 66 

Bristow, Benjamin H., 243; letters, 242 

Broadcast transcriptions, listed, 69—7 1 

Broadsides: American Revolution, 175, illus., 176; 
Catalog of Broadsides in the Rare Book Division, 
175; by William Faulkner, 173, illus., 173 

Brockway, Howard, musical inscription, 40 
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Broderick, John C., report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 235-76 

Broeckhuysen, Steven van, 144 

Bromfield, Louis, inscription, 40 

Brooks, Van Wyck, inscription, 40 

Brown, Benjamin Gratz, 240 

Brown, J. Carter, correspondence, 254 

Brown, Jasbo (“‘Jazzbo”’), 101 

Brown, John, papers, 274 

Browne, George Elmer, 37 

Browne, Neil, gift, 269 

Brussels, Festival International de Cinéma, 175 

Bryant, William Cullen, 129 

Buchanan, James, 240; papers, 269 

Buck, Dudley (1839-1909), manuscript scores, 31, 
61 

Buck, Dudley, gift, 31, 61 

Bulfinch, Charles, U.S. Capitol dome designed by, 5, 
illus., 7 

Bullock, Elizabeth, gift, 268 

Bullock, Seth, correspondence, 247 

Bunker Hill, battle of, 175 

Burt, Struthers, 37 

Butler, John M., correspondence, 242 

Butler, Nicholas Murray, 37 

Buxton, Eugenia, estate of, gift, 36, 63 

“Buzzard Song,” Porgy and Bess, 102, 104 

Byas, Don, recordings, 73 

Byron, George Gordon, quoted, 49 


Cabbage Row, Charleston, S.C., 80, 107n; see also 
Catfiish Row, Porgy and Bess 

Cage, John: Cheap Imitation, 34—35, 64; letters, 36 

Cain, James M., papers, 272 

Caio Fabricio, Johann, Adolph Hasse, 46 

Cairns, Huntington: and Bollingen Foundation, 262; 
papers, 263 

Calandri, Bernardo Dorizi, 179 

California, Mission Indians, 53 

Calotypes; see Prints and photographs 

Calvé, Emma, recordings, 71 

Camera lucida, sketches, 156, illus., 152 

Cameron; see Miles-Cameron family 

Campanari, Giuseppe, recordings, 71 

Campra André, ballet scores, 66 

Canticum Canticorum Salomonis, 177 

Capheaton, Northumberland, England, 94, illus., 94 

Capitol, U.S., 5—7, 20, illus., cover, January, 7, 8 

Cardano, Girolama, 222 

Cardello, Harry, gift, 56 

Cardiff Castle, illus., 201 

Cardozo, Benjamin N., 253 

Carey, George, oral history, 56 

Carlisle, John G., 244 

Carlyss, Earl, 35 

Carmichael, William, 236, 237 
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Carnegie, Andrew, papers, 263 

Carnegie Institution, Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, 259, 261 

Carpenter, John Alden, musical inscription, 40 

Carroll, Lewis, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 171 

Carson, Rachel, correspondence, 254 

Carter, Elliott, 40; Third String Quartet, 35, 64 

Carthusian Order, 23, 25 

Caruso, Enrico, recordings, 71 

Cary Library, Houlton, Maine, gift, 56 

Cashel Byron’s Profession, George Bernard Shaw, 169 

Cassatt, Mary, “La Lettre,” illus., 205 

Castellano, Edoardo, recordings, 72 

Catalog of Broadsides in the Rare Book Division, 175 

Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson, Emily 
Millicent Sowerby, 117, 118 

Catfish Row, Porgy and Bess, 79-80, 98; set, 102, illus., 
101 

“Catfish Row,” Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, etching, 
illus., cover, April 

Cather, Willa, papers, 273 ; inscriptions, 40, 169 

Catherwood, Frederick, 150-60; map, illus., 151, 152- 
53 ; sketches, illus., 152, 154, 155 

“The Catherwood Map of Jerusalem,” 150-60 

Cattell, James McKeen, papers, 273 

Cavaliere, Emilio de’, score of dramatic music, 66 

Cave, Roderick, quoted, 179 

Cebotari, Maria, recordings, 73 

Cecil Mack Choir, 100 

Centre voltaique de la recherche scientifique, OQuaga- 
dougou, Upper Volta, 53 

Cerha, Friedrich, Curriculum fiir 13 Blaser, 35, 64 

Charleston, S.C., 80, 97-98, 107n; see also Catfish 
Row, Porgy and Bess 

Chartrain, N., early imprint, 67 

Cheap Imitation, John Cage, 34-35 

Cherrie, George K., letters, 247 

Cherry, Julius S., 269 

Cherubini, Luigi, opera score, 66 

Children of the Night, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 171 

Children’s literature, 81-91; of magic, 230; Rare Book 
Division collection, 178, 212 

Childs, Barney, letters, 36 

Childs, Marquis, correspondence, 249, 254 

Chilmead on the globes, 120 

China, search for giant pandas in, 255 

Chinese art, 252 

Chisholm, Hugh, 181 

Christ; see Jesus Christ 

Cinema; see Motion pictures 

Civil War, 133, 180, 238, 241, 245 

Claiborne, William, gift, 181 

Clapp, Verner W., papers, 272 

Clapp, Mrs. Verner W., gift, 272 

Clark, Kenneth B., papers, 273 


Clarke, Graham, 174 

Claudel, Paul, correspondence, 252 

Clay, Cassius M., 17n, 18 

Clay, Henry, letters, 241 

Cleary, R., Brazilian Memoirs on microfilms, 274 

Clemens, Cyril: correspondence, 43; gift, 268 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne; see Twain, Mark 

Clement VI, Pope, 23 

Cleveland, Grover, papers, 269 

Clifford, Mrs. Joseph, gift, 268 

Cobb, Josephine, 4n, 17n 

Cockcroft, J. D., correspondence, 261 

Coferati, Matteo, early edition, 47, 67 

Coffee, John, correspondence, 237-38 

Cohen, Diana, Trailside Country School recordings, 55 

Cohen, Michael, Trailside Country School recordings, 
55 

Cold War, press coverage, 250 

Coleman, Earle, 168 

“Color and the Graphic Arts; Selections from an ex- 
hibition at the Library of Congress, October 1974 
through March 1975,” 189-207; focal point design, 
illus., cover, October 

Coloritto, Jacob Christoffel Le Blon, illus., 200 

Columbia University, Graduate School of Journalism, 
Pulitzer Prizes Advisory Board, records, 250 

Comic Art in America, Stephen Becker, quoted, 206 

The Coming Victory of Democracy, Thomas Mann, 
translation of, 253 

Commette, Edouard, recording, 73 

A Complete Collection of Tables for Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, 116-21; table, illus., 119; title 
page, illus., 116 

Comus, Carlo Cosani, quoted, 231 

Conant, James B., correspondence, 254 

Concerto in F, George Gershwin, 57 

Concord String Quartet, letters of members, 37 

Confederate States of America, 174 

Congleton, James A., memoir, 270 

The Conjuror Unmasked, Henri Decremps, 226 

Connelly, Marc, inscription, 40 

Constitutional Union Party, 242 

Consultants: French literature, 174; honorary, in the 
humanities, 108; poetry, 108, 174 

The Contrast, Royall Tyler, 181 

Coolidge, Elizabeth Sprague, letters, 36 

Cooper Union Library, 146 

Copernicus, Nicolaus, 178 

Copland, Aaron, 40; letters, 37, 43 

Copyright deposit: Music Division, 27; Rare Book Di- 
vision, 168; and record producers, 50 

Copyright Office, transfer of materials, 272 

Corona di sacre Canzoni, early edition, 47 

Cosani, Carlo, Comus, quoted, 231 

Coster, David, 144, 147 

Coward, Noel, broadcast transcription, 50 





Cowell, Henry, letters, 43 

Craig, Edward, 179 

Craig, Edward Gordon, 179, 180 

Cram, Eloise, gift, 273 

Cranach Press, 177—78, 179 

Crimean War, photographs, 3 

Criminal Jurisprudence Considered in Relation to Cere- 
bral Organization, Marmaduke B. Sampson, 125, 
128-29 

Criminology, 125, 126-35, 183; interstate crime, 250 

Crofts, Margaret Lee (Mrs. F. S. Crofts): collection, 
273; gift, 36, 169 

Crowley, Raymond L., correspondence, 249 

Cruquius, Jacobus, 144 

Cruquius, Nicolaes, 144 

Cryptography, Rare Book Division collection, 170 

Cucini, Alice: photograph of, illus., 72; recordings, 72 

Curriculum fiir 13 Blaser, Friedrich Cerha, 35 

Currier, N., 9, 16n—17n; lithograph, illus., 10 

Curtice, Cooper, papers, 273 

Cusins, William G., 56 

Cutting, Suydnam, letters, 247 

Cyrano de Bergerac, Walter Damrosch, 47 

Czerny-Stefanski, Halina, recording, 73 


Daguerre, Louis Jacques Mandé, 7; correspondence, 
256 

Daguerreotypes ; see Prints and photographs 

Daily National Plumbeotype Gallery, 9 

Dalsheim, Stephen, 125 

Damrosch, Leopold; manuscript scores, 31, 61; note 
from Franz Liszt, 32 

Damrosch, Margaret Blaine, anniversary album, 37 

Damrosch, Walter, 56; copyist’s manuscript, 47 ; corre- 
spondence, 40; manuscript scores, 31, 61; opera 
score, 66 ; “A Scotch Idyl,” 37 

Damrosch family, gift, 41, 44, 56, 61-62, 63 

A Damsel in Distress, songs by George and Ira Gersh- 
win, 32 

Danckerts, Cornelis, 144 

Daniels, Josephus, papers, 250 

Dante Symphony, Franz Liszt sketches for, 32 

Davenport, Marcia: gift, 51, 71; papers, 272 

Davis, John W., 14, 18 

De incertitudine et vanitate scientarum, Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, 210 

De Mendoza Rios’s nautical & astronomical tables, 117 

De occulta philosophia, Agrippa von Nettesheim, 210- 
11, illus., 211 

De subtilitate, Girolamo Cardano, 222 

The Dean’s English, G. Washington Moon, 1 

Decremps, Henri, 224; portrait, illus., 224; signature, 
illus., 225 

“Dedication,” Robert Frost, reading text, illus., 110-12 

Dee, John, 219; portrait, illus., 220; quoted, 219 

DeKay, Charles G., gift, 271 


Delfland polder, 140, 142, 144 

Delfshaven, Netherlands, 142 

Deliciae physico-mathematicae, Daniel Schwenter, 224 

Delta region, Mississippi, music, 55 

Democratic Party, 243, 251, 252; national convention 
delegate, 251; women’s activities, 251 

Dennett family, papers, 270 

Dens, Michel, recording, 73 

Denton, Thomas, illus., 227 

Descartes, René: early edition, 68; Musicae Compen- 
dium, 49, illus., 48 

Deur, Jacob, 144 

Deur, Johannes, 144 

Dewey, John, correspondence, 254 

Dewey, Thomas E., 249 

Dialects, 79-80 

The Diall of Princes, Antonio de Guevara, 179 

Dickinson, Eleanor, recordings of revival services, 56 

Dictionnaire encyclopédique des amusements des sci- 
ences mathématiques et physiques, Jacques Lacombe, 
227 

Di Libri, Bartolommeo, 179 

Diller, Dwight, 52 

Dilliard, Irving, correspondence, 249, 250 

Dimitroff, Lucienne Bloch, gift, 31 

Discoverie of Witchcraft, Reginald Scot, 215, 217 

The Discovery of Witchcraft, Reginald Scot, 215, 222, 
illus., 215, 216 

District of Columbia ; see Washington, D.C. 

Divertimento, Alexei Haieff, 35 

Divertissement Aspenois, Victor Babin, 30 

Doctor Faustus, Christopher Marlowe, quotation, 210 

Dodgson, Campbell, 25, 26n 

Dome of the Rock ; see Mosque of Omar 

Dorizi, Bernardo, Calandri, 179 

Dos Passos, John, 37 

Dostoevskii, Fedor M., 169 

Dou, Jan Janszoon, map, 144, 146, illus., 146, 147 

Douglass, Fannie, gift, 270 

Douglass, Frederick, 161-65; autograph manuscript, 
illus., 162-63; papers, 270; portrait, illus., 161 

“The Dove of Peace,” Walter Damrosch and Wallace 
Irwin, 31 

Draper, Charles Stark, papers, 255, 273 

Draper, Daniel, papers, 255, 257, 259 

Draper, Daniel C., gift, 273 

Draper, John William, 263n; manuscript, illus., 258; 
papers, 255-57 

Draper, John William, family, papers, 235, 255-59, 
273 


Drawings: from the American Revolution, 177, illus., 
177; camera lucida sketches, 156, illus., 152; car- 
toon by Clifford K. Berryman, 248; by Edward Gor- 
don Craig, 179; of Jerusalem, 156, 158, illus., 154, 
155; relating to music, 37; of prisoners, 129, illus., 
131; see also Prints and photographs 
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“Drei Lieder von Bodenstedt,” Leopold Damrosch, 31 
Dreikurs, Eric, gift, 268 

Dreikurs, Rudolf, papers, 273 

Druckman, Jacob, letter, 36 

Druian, Rafael, 35 

Dudley, W. H. C., gift, 268 

Dunbar, Paul Laurence, papers on microfilm, 275 
Diirer, Albrecht, 174 

“Dutch Polder Maps,” 136-49 


Ebenezer Press, 174 

Eberstadt, Charles, 180 

Eckhartshausen, Karl, works on magic, 230 

Eddy, Thomas, 125, 183 

Der Edelstein, Ulrich Boner, 174 

Eduardo e Cristina, Gioacchino Antonio Rossini, li- 
bretto, 49 

Education: higher education, 254; public schools, 254 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: administration, 108; corre- 
spondence, 247 

Eldridge, Roy, recording, 73 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 254 

Eliot, T. S., correspondence, 262 

Elliott, Harrison, collection on the history of paper, 
171, 173 

Emancipation Proclamation, 180 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, gift, 181 

Enesco, Georges: letter, 43 ; manuscript score, 62 

Engravings ; see Prints and photographs 

Epstein, Ruth, gift, 252 

Ernst, Frederic, correspondence, 252 

Ernst, Lucy, correspondence, 252 

Erodelphian Society of Miami University, papers, 269 

Erskine, John, musical inscription, 40 

Espil, Courtney Letts de, papers, 270 

Esser, Heinrich, correspondence, 44 

Europe, a Prophecy, William Blake, 171; etching, illus., 
167 

Evans, Luther A., and Bollingen Prize in Poetry, 262 

Everett, Edward, papers on microfilm, 263, 275 

Exhibit, “Color and the Graphic Arts,” 189-207 


Fabyan (George) Collection, 212 

Fackenthal, Frank D., letters, 57 

Fairfax Development Corporation, records, 248 

Falmouth, sloop of war, 120 

“Fantasmagorie” theater, 212, 215 

A Faraway Time and Place, George Carey, 56 

Farnham, Eliza, 125, 129-32 

Farrar, Geraldine, letters, 36 

Farrar Collection, 36 

Faulkner, William, 173; “beer broadside,” illus., 173 

Feinberg, Charles E., gift, 272 

Female Prison, Mt. Pleasant, N.Y.; see Mount Pleasant 
State Prison 

Fenton, Roger, Crimean War photographs, 3 


Fenwick, Collingwood Forster, 93 

Fenwick, Ulrica, 92-96 

Ferguson, James, 158 

Ferguson, Robert H. Munro, correspondence, 247 

Fern, Alan, “John Plumbe, Jr., and the First Architec- 
tural Photographs of the Nation’s Capitol,” 2—20 

Ferris, William R., recordings, 55 

Fesch, Willem de, early edition, 68 

Festival International de Cinéma, Brussels, 175 

Festival Quartet, 30 

Fiddle music: Ed Haley, 55; Shelburne, Ontario, 22d 
Annual Old Time Fiddle Contest, 55 

Fidelio, Ludwig van Beethoven, 56 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, expedition, 
246 

Fields, Dorothy, ‘‘Porgy,”’ 100 

Film; see Motion pictures 

Finch, Edward R.., Jr., gift, 235, 269 

Finden, E., engravings, illus., 157, 159 

Fine, Irving: manuscript score, 62; music for Alice in 
Wonderland, 32 

Fine Arts Library, University of New Mexico, gift, 53 

Finletter, Thomas K., correspondence, 254 

Finney, Ross Lee, questionnaire to composers, 40 

Finney, Theodore, gift, 40 

Fior di virti, 179 

Fiorillo, Federico, early edition, 68 

Fireworks poster, illus., cover, July 

Fish, Hamilton, papers, 270 

Fish, Hamilton, Jr., gift, 270 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, inscription, 40 

Fisher, Walter T., gift, 268 

Fitch, John, papers on microfilm, 275 

Fitzgerald, Robert, 181 

Flagler, Harry Harkness, 56 

Flanagan, William, letters, 36 

Flanders, 139 

Flanner, Janet, papers, 272 

Fleischhauer, Carl, 51—52; gift, 52 

Fleming, J. A., correspondence, 261 

Fleming, John, gift, 179 

Fletcher, Jefferson B., 37 

Flexner, Abraham, papers, 263 

Florence, Italy, view of, 49 

Florentine Fior di virtu of 1491, 179 

Florida Territory, 238 

Floriszoon van Berckenrode, Balthasar, 142 

Floriszoon van Berckenrode, Cornelis, 142 

Flos Sanctoru. La Vida de Nro Senor Iesu Cristo, 
Pedro de la Vega, title page, illus., 195 

“A Foggy Day,” song by George and Ira Gershwin, 32, 
illus., 33 

Folk music and lore, 51—56; Italian folk songs, 49 

Folk Music of Puerto Rico, Richard A. Waterman, 53 

Fontainebleau, France, American School of Music, 40 





“For His Excellency Thomas Jefferson, Esqr.’; the 
Tale of a Wandering Book,” 116-21 

“For John F. Kennedy His Inauguration,” 
Frost, 110—12 

Force, Peter, collection, on microfilm, 275 

Ford, Antonia, papers, 245 

Ford, Charles W., correspondence, 238—40 

Forer, Alois, recording, 73 

Forten, James, 161, 164n 

Fowler, Lorenzo, 128, 129, 130, 132 

Fowler, Orson, 128, 132 

Fra Luca de Paciolo, Stanley Morison, 170 

Fragments of the History of John Bull, 181, illus., 181 

Frangaix, Jean, ballet score, 66 

France: Committee of Public Safety, 236; diplomacy, 
236-37; Manuscrits frangais, on microfilm, 275; 
Marine G., files, on microfilm, 275 

Frankfurter, Felix, papers, 270 

Franklin, Benjamin: manuscript biography of, 257; 
papers, on microfilm, 263, 275 

Fraulini, Edigio, gift, 270 

Fraulini, Mrs. Edigio, gift, 270 

“Freedom,” 161-65 

Freeman, George, deposit, 271 

Freer, Charles L.., correspondence, 252 

Freer Gallery of Art, files on, 252 

Fremstad, Olive, letter, 37 

French festival book, 179 

French literature, consultant in, 174 

Freud, Sigmund, collection, 273 

Freud (Sigmund) Archives, Inc., 273 

Fulbright, J. William, correspondence, 254 

Fulham Palace, records, on microfilm, 276 

Fuller, Margaret, 129 

Funke, Christlieb, magic and physics, 228 

Fust, Johann, 191 


Robert 


Gaetano Belloni, correspondence, 40 

Galusha, John, recording, 52 

Game of Literature Compared to a Game of Life, John 
Godfrey Saxe, 168 

Gamow, Barbara, papers, 273 

Gamow, George: correspondence, 261; papers, 273 

Gardoqui, Don Diego de, 236 

Garfield, James A., 240; papers, 269, (on microfilm), 
263 

Garland, Hamlin, correspondence, 247 

Garner, Erroll, recordings, 73 

Gauthier, Edith, correspondence, 40 

Gaywood, R., frontispiece to Natural Magick, illus., 
214 

Geauga County Historical Society, 269 

Gehenna Press, 174 

General Post Office, Washington, D.C., 5, 20, illus., 
45 

Geography and Map Division; see Maps and atlases 


Geophysical Research Board, files on, 261 

Germany, 18th-century works on magic, 228 

Gershwin, George: broadcast transcriptions, 50; first 
editions, 57; manuscript scores, 62-63; music for 
films, 32; Porgy and Bess, 97-107; sketchbook, 32 

Gershwin, Ira, 80; gift, 32, 62-63, 98; librettos, 57, 
101 

Gesner, Konrad, 168 

Getz, Elmer, papers, 270 

Gibran, Kahlil, papers, 273 

Gibson, Charles Dana, 37 ; correspondence, 40 

“The Gift Outright,” Robert Frost, 110 

Gill, Eric: title page, 179; woodcuts, 178 

Gillmor, Vaun, and Bollingen Foundation, 262 

Gilson, Adelno, gift, 271 

Girl Scouts of America, correspondence, 40 

Gish, Lillian, papers, 272 

Glasgow, Ellen, 40 

Gluck, Alma: photograph of, illus., 51; recordings, 51, 
71 

Godowsky, Leopold, correspondence, 40 

Golden Gate, interior of the, Jerusalem, illus., 155 

The Goldwyn Follies, songs by George and Ira Gersh- 
win, 32 

Golschmann, Vladimir, 28 

Goodall, Don A.., gift, 268 

Gordon, Mary, quoted, 93 

Gordon, Verna Fine, gift, 32, 62 

Gornii put’, Vladimir Nabokov, 169 

Goud, Gladys, gift, 272 

Gouda, Netherlands, 142 

Goudy, Bertha, 170 

Graham, Katharine, gift, 252 

Grahame, Kenneth, correspondence, 247 

Grainger, Percy, correspondence, 40 

Granom, Lewis Christian Austin, early edition, 68 

Grant, Campbell, gift, 268 

Grant, Hugh Gladney, papers, 271 

Grant, Ulysses S., 242; letter. illus., 239; papers, 269 

Grant (Ulysses S.) Collection, 238-40 

Graphic arts; see “Color and the Graphic Arts” 

The Graver & the Pen, 170 

Great Britain: ambassador to, 248; Foreign Office 115, 
records, on microfilm, 276 

Greene, Nathanael, letters, 269 

Greene, Robert, The Honorable Historie of frier Bacon, 
and frier Bongay, quotation, 222 

Gregory I, Pope, 23 

Gregory, Francis H., 120 

Guevara, Antonio de, The Diall of Princes, 179 

Giitle, Johann, techniques of magic, 229 

Guyot, Edme Gilles, 224 


Haarlem Lake, 148; map, tllus., 148 
Haas & Peale Civil War plates, 3 
Hackworth, Green H., papers, 271 
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Hagedorn, Hermann, inscription, 40 

Haieff, Alexei, manuscript score, 35, 65 

Haley, Ed, recordings, 55 

Haley, Mrs. Ed, recordings, 55 

Haley, Lawrence, loan of recordings, 55 

Hali, A. Oakey, 132 

Halle, J. S., and natural magic, 229 

Hamilton, Elizabeth Verner, 80 

Hamlet, Cranach Press edition, 179 

Hamlin, Hannibal, 180 

Hammons, Burl, photograph of, illus., 51 

Hammons family, 51-52; photograph of, illus., 52 

The Hammons Family: A Study of a West Virginia 
Family’s Traditions, 51 

Handy, W. C., “St. Louis Blues,”’ 100 

Hanson, Howard, musical inscription, 40 

Hanzel Galleries, 269 

Happydust theme, Porgy and Bess, 106 

Harasiewicz, Adam, recording, 73 

Harding, Warren G.: administration, 245; papers, on 
microfilm, 263, 275 

Hardy, Neal, 164 

Hardy, Mrs. Neal, 164 

Harlan, James S., 240; correspondence, 243, 244 

Harlan, John Marshall (1833-1911), papers, 235, 240- 
45, 270 

Harlan, Jonh Marshall, bequest, 240 

Harlan, John Maynard, 240; correspondence, 244 

Harlan, Malvina Shanklin (Mrs. John Marshall Har- 
lan), 241; correspondence, 241 

Harlan, Richard D., 240 

Harnett, William, painting, 203 

Harper’s Magazine, records, 274 

Harrington, John P., recordings of California Mission 
Indian music, 53 

Harris, Roy, 40 

Hart, James D., 169 

Harvard Law School, gift, 270 

Hasse, Johann Adolph: early edition, 68; manuscript 
score, 44—47 ; score of dramatic music, 67 

Hay, Robert, 156 

Haydn, Hiram, papers, 272 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 242 

Heaven’s My Destination, Thornton Wilder, 178 

Hedgcock, Geraldine, family of, gift, 51, 73 

Heffron, Paul T., report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 235-76 

Heine, Ferdinand, correspondence, 44 

Heineman Foundation: acquisitions, 40, 46; gift, 27, 
47,49 

Hendrickson, Mrs. Russell, gift, 269 

Herbert, Mrs. Mervyn, correspondence, 246 

Herblock ; see Block, Herbert L. 

Hero of Alexandria, 220; Pneumatics, illus., 221 

Hersholt, Jean, gift, 175 


Herzog, George, recordings of Navaho and Pueblo 
music, 53 

Hester, Helen C., gift, 270 

Het Ij River, 140 

Heyward, Dorothy, 98 

Heyward, DuBose, 80; libretto, 101-7 ; Porgy, 98 

“Hi-Ho,” song by George and Ira Gerhswin, 32 

Hide, Elijah, 175 

Hildebrand, Wolffgang, Magia naturalis, Das ist Kunst 
und wunderbuch, 215 

Hill, Edward Burlingame: inscription, 40; manuscript 
scores, 36, 63 

Hillyer, Robert, 262 

Hindemith, Paul, 57 

Historiae animalium, Konrad Gesner, 168 

History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
John William Draper, 256, 257 

Holiday, Billie, recording, 73 

Holland, 139; map, illus., 141 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894), 170, 171 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1841-1935), 170, 253; 
papers, on microfilm, 275 

Holst, Gustav Theodore: letter, 43 ; opera score, 47, 67 

Holy City; see Jerusalem 

The Holy City, George Williams, 158 

Holy Land, 158 

Holy Sepulchre, Church of the, illus., 154 

Honeyman, Robert, diary, on microfilm, 275 

Hooghe, Romeyn de, 147 

Hooper, William, Rational Recreations, 228 

Hoover (Herbert) Presidential Library, gift, 268 

Hopkins, Jeannette, gift, 273 

Horn, , fireworks poster, illus., cover, July 

Horne, Frederick Joseph, papers, 273 

Horne, Thomas H., 158 

Horton, John S., 128 

Horton, Tudor, 128, 130; engraving, illus., 126 

Houdin, Jean Eugene Robert; see Robert-Houdin, 
Jean Eugene 

Houdini, Harry, 188, 209 

Houdini Collection, 208-34 

Housman, A. E., A Shropshire Lad, 171 

Howard, George S., gift, 58 

Howard, Margaret, gift, 32 

Howard, Walter, gift, 32 

Howe, Mark A. DeWolfe, inscription, 40 

Howe, Mary: letters, 57; photograph of, 57 

Hubbard (Gardiner Greene) Collection, 21 

Hull, Anne A., gift, 57, 61 

Hunt, Henry G., gift, 269 

Hunt, Leigh, quoted, 187 

Hutcheson, Ernest, photograph of, 57 

Huxley, Aldous, 156 





Ibrahim Pasha, 154, 157, 158 





Ickes, Harold L.: papers, opened, 235; recordings, 69; 
speeches, 50 

Ickes, Harold L., heirs, gift, 69 

Ilg, Gus, 203 

Illustrations of the Athenaeum Gallery of Paintings, 
170 

Image of Pity: mosaic at Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 

illus., 24; 15th-century print, illus., 25 

Indiana University, Archives of Traditional Music, gift, 
53 

Indians of North America, music and ritual, 53 

Internal Revenue Service, 250 

International Geophysical Year, 261 

Irino, Yoshiro: manuscript score, 65 ; ““Wanderlungen,” 
35 

Irwin, Wallace, “The Dove of Peace,” 31 

Isaacson, Charles D., 101; quoted, 100 

Islam, 156-68 

Isle of Wight, 93 

Israhel van Meckenem; see Meckenem, Israhel van 

“Tsrahel van Meckenem’s Man of Sorrows,” 21-26 

Ives, Frederic E., photoengraving, 204 

Ivogiin, Maria, recording, 73 


Jabbour, Alan A., 51; report on acquisitions, Music Di- 
vision, 27—74 

Jackson, Andrew: letters, 237-38 ; papers, 269 

Jackson, Leonora; see McKim, Leonora Jackson (Mrs. 
W. Duncan McKim) 

Jagen, Isaac van, 144 

James, Philip, musical inscription, 40 

James River, illus., 177 

Jameson, John Franklin, papers, 271 

Jeffers, Robinson, 40 

Jefferson, Thomas: library, 116-21, 125, 168, 227; 
Project Control files, on microfilm, 275 

Jensen, Anders, letters, 269 

Jerusalem, 150-60; map, illus., 151, 152-53; views, 
illus., 154, 155, 157, 159 

Jerusalem, Wiiliam Blake, 171 

Jessup, Philip C., papers, 271 

Jesus Christ, 159; tomb, 158; see also Man of Sorrows 

John Bull, 181-82 

“John Plumbe, Jr., and the First Architectural Photo- 
graphs of the Nation’s Capitol,” 2-20 

Johnson, Andrew, impeachment, 240 

Johnson, Lady Bird, 251 

Johnson, Lyndon B.: administration, 108, 119; files 
on, 251 

Johnston, Edward, 179 

Johnston, Mrs. Etoile B., gift, 50, 70 

Jolly, Jean B. De Pontcadeuc, reproductions of papers, 
275 

Jolson, Al, broadcast transcription, 50 

Jones, Alice Judson, gift, 271 


Jones, Benjamin S., 161 

Jones, Charles DeHaven, papers, 270 

Jones, Ella H., gift, 161 

Jones, George W., 11 

Jones, Robert Edmund, 37 

Jones, William M., 30-31 

A Journal of the Operations of the Queen’s Rangers, 
John Graves Simcoe, 177, ilius., 177 

Journalism, history, 248 

Joyce, James, Collected Poems, 171 

Jubilee Years, 23 

Jung, Carl Gustav, 263; works, 261; correspondence, 
262 


Kaart van Delfland 1611, Floris Balthasarszoon, 142 

Kaart van Rijnland 1615, Floris Balthasarszoon, 143 

Kaart van Schieland 1611, Floris Balthasarszoon, 142 

Kandinsky, Vasili, letters, 43 

Kansas City, Mo., 250 

Kantor, MacKinlay, papers, 272 

Kaplan, Milton, “John Plumbe, Jr., and the First 
Architectural Photographs of the Nation’s Capitol,” 
2-20 

Kates, Frederick W., gift, 268 

Katterfelto, 231 

Kaufman, George S., scenario, 57 

Kayaloff, Jacques, gift, 36, 65 

Keere, Pieter Van den, maps, 140, illus., 14U 

Keller, Helen, inscription, 40 

Kelley, Edgar Stillman, inscription, 40 

Kelly, Edward, portrait, illus., 220 

Kennan, George, correspondence, 254 

Kennedy, John F., 108; files on, 251 

Kennedy (John F.) Center for the Performing Arts, 
108 

Kent, Harry Watson, correspondence, 180 

Kentucky: folk music, 55; militia, 241; public official, 
241; revival services, 56; 10th Volunteer Infantry, 
241 

Keresan Indians, recordings, 53 

Kessler, Harry, 177, 179 

Kessler, Michael, 4, 7 

Keynes, Geoffrey, quoted, 171 

Kidron Valley, 154 

Kiepert, Heinrich, 158 

Kim, Earl, manuscript score, 35, 65 

Kipling, Rudyard, correspondence, 247 

Kittiwah Island, 102 

Kittl, J., correspondence, 44 

Klemperer, Otto, opera score, 67 

Know-Nothing Society, American Party, 241 

Knox, Katharine McCook, papers, 271 

Koczwara, Frantisek, early edition, 68 

Koeman, Cornelis, 144; quoted, 149 

Kohn, John S. Van E., 181 

Koht, Paul, gift, 271 
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Kokoschka, Oskar, letter, 43 

Koreny, Fritz, 23, 26n 

Koussevitzky, Serge, letters, 43 

Koussevitzky (Serge) Music Foundation, 34-35; com- 
missions, 64, 65 

Kredel, Fritz, woodcuts, 174 

Krehbiel, Henry, quoted, 47 

Krenek, Ernst, 40; letters, 36 

Krill, John, 173 

Krocauer, Siegfried, and Bollingen Foundation, 262 
roll, Leon, 37 

Kroll, Lucy, papers, 272 

Kruikuis; see Cruquius, Nicolaes and Cruquius, Jacobus 

Krutch, Joseph Wood: correspondence, 262; inscrip- 
tion, 40 

Kunstmuseum, Basel, 174 

Kupferman, Meyer, Fantasy Sonata, recording, 35 

Kupp, Jan, collection on fur trade, 273 

Kurz, Selma, recording, 72 


Lacombe, Jacques, works, 227 

Laderman, Ezra, Duo, 35 

Laffitte, Leon, recording, 72 

Lamb, Frances, gift, 268 

Land, Emory Scott, papers, 271 

Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, Thomas H. Horne, 
158 

Lang, Cecil Y., The Swinburne Letters, 93 

Langenheim, F.: calotypes, 6; photograph, illus., 8 

Langenheim, W.: calotypes, 6; photograph, illus., 8 

Langley, Samuel P., correspondence, 259 

Laon and Cyntha, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 171 

Laredo, Jaime, 35 

Laredo, Ruth, 35 

Latrobe, Benjamin Henry, 182; marginalia, illus., 181 

Lawrence, E. O., correspondence, 261 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward (Lawrence of Arabia), 
247; letter, illus., 247 

Lawrence of Arabia; see Lawrence, Thomas Edward 

Leavitt, Donald L., report on acquisitions, Music Divi- 
sion, 27—74 

Le Blon, Jacob Christoffel, 200 

Lees, Benjamin: manuscript score, 65; Sonata (1973), 
35 

Léger, Alexis, 174; Vents, 181 

Lehrer, Ruth, 171 

Lehrs, Max, 23 

Leland, Waldo G., Guide to Archives de la Marine, on 
microfilm, 275 

Leroy, M., 205 

Leslie, Lew, Blackbirds of 1928, 100 

“La Lettre,” Mary Cassatt print, illus., 205 

Lewis, Meade Lux, recording, 73 

Lewis, Sinclair: birthday greeting, illus., 37; collection, 
175; inscription, 40 
Libby, Frederick J., papers, 271 


Libby, Mrs. Frederick J., gift, 271 

“Library of Congress Collection of Books by Colored 
Authors,” Daniel Murray, 169 

Lidarti, Cristiano Guiseppe, early edition, 68 

Liebestraume, Franz Liszt, 40 

Life, Adventures, and Unparalleled Sufferings, Andrew 
Oehler, 219 

Lincoln, Abraham, 128; collection of Lincolniana, 180; 
papers, 269; portrait, 180 

Liszt, Franz: letters, 40, 41; manuscript scores, 32, 63; 
sketch of, illus., 42 

Literature and literary history: American, 168, 170-71, 
174, 181; children’s, 81-91, 178, 212, 230; Russian, 
169; see also names of individual authors 

Lithographs; see Prints and photographs 

Littell, Mrs. Robert, gift, 31, 32, 36 

Loeffler, Charles Martin, letter, 47 

London, Jack, 168 

Long Island Farm School, 129; boy inmate, illus., 130 

Longworth, Alice, 254 

Longworth, Nicholas, 254 

Loos, Adolf, letters, 43 

Lorentz, Elizabeth, gift, 252 

Lorraine, map, illus., 193 

Louchheim, Katie S. (Mrs. Walter C. Louchheim, Jr.) , 
papers, 250-52, 271 

Love’s Cross-Currents: A Year’s Letters, Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, 94 

Luce, Clare Boothe, papers, 271 

Luce, Henry, papers, 250 

Luckey, John, 129, 134n 

Lutheran Church, records, on microfilm, 276 

Lyric Overture, Burnet C. Tuthill, 36 


Maas River, 140, 142 

McCarthy, Joseph, 254 

McClellan, George B., papers, on microfilm, 263 

McCormick, Ruth Hanna, 254 

McCoy, Frank R., papers, 271 

McDonough, John, report on acquisitions, Manuscript 
Division, 235-76 

MacDowell, Edward A.: manuscript scores, 32, 34, 63- 
64; papers, 41, 178; photographs, 42; self-portrait, 
illus., 42 

MacDowell, Marian Nevins, 178; papers, 36, 41 

MacDowell Collection, 41 

MacDowell Colony, 178 

McGehee, Elise, gift, 268 

McGehee, Mary Louise, gift, 268 

McGehee, Schaumburg, gift, 268 

McHugh, James F. (Jimmy), “Porgy,” 100 

MacKaye, Percy, inscription, 40 

McKim, Leonora Jackson (Mrs. W. Duncan McKim), 
35 

McKim (Mrs. W. Duncan) Fund, 35; commissions, 65 

McKittrick, Emily, correspondence, 249 








MacLeish, Archibald, papers, 272 

McManus, John, gift, 209 

McManus-Young Collection, 208-34 

McPhee, Colin, photograph of, 57 

Madison, Jamcs: correspondence, 236-37; papers, on 
microfilm, 275 

Magia naturalis, Das ist Kunst und wunderbuch, Wolff- 
gang Hildebrand, 215 

Magiae naturalis, Giovanni Battista della Porta, 220; 
quoted, 212 

Magic: rare books, 208-34; Automaton Chess-Player, 
illus., 226; decollation, illus., 217; personified, illus., 
229; symbols, illus., 218, 219 

La magie blanche dévoilée, Henri Decremps, 224 

Magini-Coletti, Antonio: photograph of, ilus., 72; re- 
cordings, 50, 72 

La Magnifica et triumphale entrata del Christianiss, 
179 

Maillol, Aristide, drawings, 179 

Maine, Aroostook County, oral history, 56 

Mainz Psalter: calligraphic initials, 192; colophon, 
illus., 191 

“Man of Sorrows,” 21-26; Israhel van Meckenem en- 
gravings, illus., 21, 22 

Mann, Robert, recording, 35 

Mann, Thomas, papers, 43, 252 

Mannes, David, 31 

Manning, Mrs. Frederick J., gift, 268 

Mantelli, Eugenia, recording, 72 

Manuscript Division: acquisitions, 181; recent acqui- 
sitions listed, 268-76; report on acquisitions, 235— 
76; transfer of materials, 169 

Manuscripts: archives and records, 261-63, 274; dip- 
lomatic, military, political, and social history, 161— 
65, 180, 240-52, 269-71; literary and cultural his- 
tory, 36-44, 92-96, 108-15, 175, 178, 180, 252- 
55, 272; on microfilm, 263, 274; Presidents of the 
United States, papers, 235-40, 263, 269; scientific 
history, 255-61, 272-73 

Maps and atlases: from the American Revolution, 177; 
Dutch polders, 136-49; of Jerusalem, 150-60; of 
Lorraine, 193 

Maritain, Jacques, correspondence, 262 

Marlowe, Christopher, Doctor Faustus, quotation, 210 

“Marmion,” Dudley Buck, 31 

Marquand, John P., inscription, 40 

Marshall, George C., correspondence, 247 

Marshall, John, illus., 244 

Martin Eden, Jack London, 168 

Martinelli-Chautard, Joseph J. F. de, papers, on micro- 
film, 276 

Maryland: colonial records, on microfilm, 275; Eastern 
Shore, oral history, 56 

Mashen’ka, Vladimir Nabokov, 169 

Mason, Daniel Gregory, 40; letters, 36 

Mason, J. H., 179; inscription, 180 


Massachusetts, loyalty oath (1776), 175 

Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 164 

Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, letter regard- 
ing fugitive slaves, illus., 264-67 

Masselos, William, recording, 35 

Massenet, Jules, letter, 42 

Mathematicall Recreations: title page, 
poem, illus., 187 

Matheson, William, report on acquisitions, Rare Book 
Division, 166-82 

“Mathew B. Brady and the Rationale of Crime; a Dis- 
covery in Daguerreotypes,” 126-35 

Mathias, William, score of dramatic mustic, 47, 67 

Maugham, W. Somerset, Of Human Bondage, 175 

Mearns, Edgar A.., letters, 247 

Mechanics’ Club of the American Institute, corre- 
spondence, 256 

Meckenem, Israhel van, 21—26 

Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Richard Wagner, 44, 
illus., 45-46 

Mellon, Mary Conover, and Bollingen Foundation, 261, 
262 

Mellon, Paul, and Bollingen Foundation, 261, 262 

Memoir of Mary Anne Hooker, Lydia Howard Sigour- 
ney, 168 

Mémoires récréatifs, Etienne Robertson, illus., 212 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, 34 

Mendoza y Rios, José de, 116-21; A Complete Collec- 
tion of Tables for Navigation and Nautical Astron- 
omy, illus., 116, 119 

Mercury, John Wilkins, 212 

Merian, Matthaeus, copperplates, 179 

Merrill, Phyllis: broadcast transcriptions, 50; family 
of, gift, 50, 69-70 

Merwe River, 137 

Mestrino, Niccold, early editions, 68 

Meterology: hygrometer advertised, illus., 259; papers 
concerning Daniel Draper, 255, 257-59 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, film, 175 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 180 

Metropolitan Opera, broadcast transcriptions, 50, 70- 
71 

Meuse River, 138 

Meyer, Agnes (Mrs. Eugene Meyer): papers, 252-55; 
photograph of, ilus., 253 

Meyer, Eugene, correspondence, 255 

Meyer, Eugene, III, gift, 252 

Meyer, Jacob; see Philadelphia, Philadelphius 

Michener, James A., papers, 272 

Middendorf, J. William, II, collection, 175 

Mies van der Rohe, Ludwig, papers, 272 

Milani, Giovanni, recording, 72 

Miles, Nelson, deposit, 270 

Miles-Cameron family, papers, 270 

Milhaud, Darius, 40; letters, 43 

Miller, Ivonette S., gift, 268 


illus., 208; 
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Miller, Edward, early edition, 68 

Miller (Dayton C.) Fund, acquisitions, 68 

Mills, Robert, 5 

Miroglio, Francis, manuscript score, 35, 65 

Miserere, Franz Liszt, 32 

Mission Indians of California, recordings, 53 

Mississippi, Afro-American music and lore, 55 

Mitchell, Mrs. John F. B., gift, 32 

Monas hieroglyphica, John Dee, 219 

Monroe, James: letter, 235-37, illus., 236; papers, 269 

Moody, James, recording, 73 

Moon, G. Washington, The Dean’s English, 1 

Moore, Clement, A Visit from St. Nicholas, 178 

Moore, Douglas, musical inscription, 40 

Moore, Frances, correspondence, 249 

Moore, J. Hamilton, correspondence, 118 

Moral Emblems, a Second Collection, 169 

Morgan, Wallace, 37 

Morison, Stanley: book design, 181; 
Pacioli, 170 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 5, 16n, 128, 129; quoted, 256 

Mosque of Omar, 150, 156, 158, illus., 155, 157; 
pulpit, illus., 159 

Motion pictures, David Copperfield, 175 

Mt. Kisco, N.Y., conferences at, 254 

Mount of Olives, illus., 155 

Mount Pleasant State Prison, 129, 130 

Muhammad Ali, 154, 156, 157 

Mumford, Lewis, 40 

Munsel, Patrice: broadcast transcriptions, 50, 70, 71; 
photograph of, illus., 50 

Murdock, Victor, papers, 250 

Murray, Daniel, “Library of Congress Collection of 
Books by Colored Authors,” 169 

Museum of Navaho Ceremonial Art, 53 

Music: early editions, 47-49, 67-69 ; manuscript scores, 
28-36, 59-67; manuscripts relating to, 36-44; re- 
cordings, 49-56, 69-74; scores of dramatic music, 
44-47, 66-67 ; spirituals, 102 

Music Division: recent acquisitions listed, 59-74; re- 
port on acquisitions, 27-58 

Musicae Compendium, René Descartes, 49, illus., 48 

My Cookery Books, Elizabeth Pennell, 169 

“ ‘My dear Ulrica . . .’; Swinburne’s Earliest Letter,” 
92-96 

My Mortal Enemy, Willa Cather, 169 


Fra Luca de 


Nabokov, Vladimir: early works, 169; Notes on Pro- 
sody, 181 

Nathan, Robert, 40 

National Academy of Sciences, files on, 261 

National Archives and Records Service: gift, 53; trans- 
fer of materials, 271 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), 274 

National Children’s Book Week, lecture, 81-91 


National Collection of Fine Arts, gift, 268 

National Committee for the Support of Public Schools, 
254 

National Consumers League, records, 274 

National Foundation on the Arts and Humanities, 108 

National Gallery of Art, 173 

National Gallery of Portraiture, 133 

National Geographic Society, design, illus., cover, Oc- 
tober 

National Historical Publications Commission, records, 
on microfilm, 275 

National Institute of Arts and Letters, 37 

National Park Service, transfer of materials, 270, 272 

National Plumbeotype Gallery, 8, 11; advertisement 
for, illus., 13 

National Poetry Festival, 262 

National Portrait Gallery, gift, 268 

National Publishing Company, 8, 11 

National Research Council, files on, 261 

Natural Magick, frontispiece, illus, 214 

Natiirliche Magie, Christlieb Funke, 228 

Natirliche Zauberbuch, 228 

Nautical astronomy, 120 

Navaho Indians, recordings, 53 

Naval Historical Foundation, collection, 273 

Naval Lyceum, U.S., 120 

Navy, U.S., 118 

Negro authors, 169 

Netherlands, maps, 136-49, illus., 138, 140, 141, 143, 
145, 146, 147, 148 

Neue physikalische und mathematische Belustigungen, 
224 

Nevins, D. H., letters, 41 

New Deal, 235, 249 

New England Anti-Slavery Society, 164 

New England Idyls, Op. 62, Edward A. MacDowell, 34 

New Mexico: Indian music, 53; University of, Fine 
Arts Library, gift, 53 

New York, folk music, 52 

New York City, 128; mayor, 132; prison, 125 

New York Journal, comic strips, 206, illus., 207 

New York Meteorological Observatory, 257 

New York World, 248, 249 

Newdick, Robert S., 108 

Newton, Isaac, experiments with light, illus., 198, 199 

“Niagara,” Frederick Douglass, 164, illus., 162-63 

Niagara Falls, 161 

Nicolai, Friedrich, 228 

Nixon, Richard M., 235 

Nobel Foundation, gift, 273 

Noon, David, ballet score, 67 

Norse Sonata, Edward A. MacDowell, 34 

North, Roger, 179 

North, Thomas, 179 

North Carolina, folk music: mountains, 52; Outer 
Banks, 52 





North Point, monument to battle of, 20, illus., 9 
“Not Quite Social,” Robert Frost, illus., 109 
Notes on Prosody, Vladimir Nabokov, 181 
Noyes, Alfred, correspondence, 247 

“The Nun of Nidaros,’’ Dudley Buck, 31 


O'Brian, John Lord, 254 

Odes in Ohio, and Other Poems, John James Piatt, 168 

Oehler, Andrew, Life, Adventures, and Unparalleled 
Sufferings, 219 

Of Human Bondage, W. Somerset Maugham, 175 

Of Thee I Sing, libretto by George S. Kaufman, Morrie 
Ryskind, and Ira Gershwin, 57 

Officina Bodoni, Verona, 174 

Ofstie, Joy Hancock, gift, 237, 269 

The Ohio American Anti-Slavery Society; see Western 
Anti-Slavery Society 

Old Dominion Foundation, 261 

Oldberg, Arne ; manuscript scores, 64; papers, 34 

“On Looking Up by Chance at the Constellations,” 
Robert Frost, draft, illus., 113 

O’Neil, Mrs. Lee, gift, 32 

O'Neill, Eugene, inscription, 40 

Opera, Bartolommeo Scappi, 171, illus., 172 

Opticae thesaurus, Vitello, illus., 196 

Optics, 196, 198 

Oral history, recordings, 56 

An Ordinance to Dissolve the Union Between the State 
of Texas and the Other States, 173 

Orff, Carl, opera score, 67 

Oriental Book Company, letter, 43 

Orr, Oliver H., report on acquisitions, Manuscript Di- 
vision, 235-76 

Osborne’s, Va., illus., 177 

Osbourne, Samuel L., 169-70 

Ottoman Empire, 150 

Outcault, Richard Felton, comic strips, 206, illus., 

Ovid, Eclogues, 179 

Oxford, Miss., 173 

Oxford paper, delivered by John William Draper, 

Oyster Bay estate, records, 248 

Ozanam, Jacques, 224 


Pacal, Franz, recording, 72 

Page, William, 128 

Painter, Genevieve, gift, 268 

Palfrey, Clochette, gift, 245 

Pantheon bazaar, London, 94, illus., 95 

Paoli, Isabella, recording, 72 

Paper, history of, 171, 173 

Paracelsus, Philippus Aureolus, 210; portrait, illus., 
220 

Paris Exposition, 40 

Parker, Charlie, recording, 73 

Parris, Robert, manuscript score, 65 

Pasture Management, Robert Parris, 36 
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“The Pasture Spring,” Robert Frost, illus., 115 

Patent Office, U.S., 5, 20, illus., 2-3 

Patent Office Library, 170 

Patman, Wright, 262 

Patterson, Cissy, 254 

Patton, George S., Jr., papers, 271 

Patton family, gift, 271 

Payne, Daniel A., 161, 164n 

Peirce, Anna, gift, 272 

Peirce, Waldo: papers, 272; scrapbooks, on microfilm, 
275 

Peirce, Mrs. Waldo, gift, 272 

Peltz, Mary Ellis, 44; typescript poems, 37 

Penderecki, Krzystof, manuscript score, 35, 65 

Pendleton, Ind., 164 

Penitentiary, Washington, D.C., 125; see also Prisons 
and prison conditions 

Pennell, Elizabeth: gastronomical collection, 222; gift, 
169, 171 

Pennell, Joseph, 170; gift, 169 

Pennell Collection, 169, 273 

Penology ; see Prisons and prison conditions 

Perry, Bliss, inscription, 40 

Perse, St.-John (pseud.) ; see Léger, Alexis 

Pershing, John J., papers, 271 

Persichetti, Vincent, letters, 36 

Persico, Luigi, ““The Discovery Group” statue, 5 

Peterboro, N. H., 178 

Petersen, S., gift, 269 

Pew, William, gift, 268 

Pfister, Albert, 174 

Philadelphia, Philadelphius, 231 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas, collection, 273 

Photographs; see Prints and photographs 

Photography: amateur, 41-42; astrophotography and 
microphotography, 255; history of, 256; research on, 
255 

Phrenology, 126—35 

Physical Amusements, Guiseppe Pinetti, illus., 225 

Physics: Merle Tuve papers, 259-61; vacuum tube de- 
sign, tllus., 260 

Pi, Bruce Rogers, 180 

Piatt, John James, 168 

Pickard, Alonzo C., papers, 270 

Pinchbeck, William, 232; Witchcraft, 232, illus., 233 

Pinchot, Gifford, papers, 271 

Pinchot, Gifford, Jr., gift, 271 

Pinetti, Guiseppe, Physical Amusements, illus., 225 

Pinkerton, Charles, collection, 273 

Pinza, Ezio, broadcast transcriptions, 50, 70-71 

Pisan Cantos, Ezra Pound, 262 

Pisk, Paul Amadeus: gift, 36; letters, 42; manuscript 
scores, 65 

Piston, Walter, 40; gift, 62; musical inscription, 40 
papers, 43 

Plancon, Paul: photograph of, illus., 73; recording, 73 
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A Pleasant Comedy Called Wily Beguiled, 188; quota- 
tion, 209 

Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph, early edition, 68 

Plumbe, John, Jr., 2—20; checklist of daguerreotype 
images, 18-20; portrait, illus., 16 

Plumbe, Richard, letter, 11 

Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery, 8, 11 

Plumbeotypes; see Prints and photographs 

Pneumatics, Hero of Alexandria, 220, illus., 221 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 226 

Poetry: consultants, 174; in the Rare Book Division, 
170-71; recordings, 262 

Poetry Office, 171 

Polders, Netherlands, 136-49; maps, illus., 138, 140, 
141, 143, 146, 147, 148; views, illus., 136-37, 143, 
145 

Polesworth, Humphry, Fragments of the History of 
John Bull, 181 

Polk, James K., 14, 17n; papers, 269 

Polk, Mrs. James K., 17n, 19 

Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company (1895), 
243 

Polygraphia, Johannes Trithemius, 212 

Pons, Lily, broadcast transcriptions, 50, 70 

Ponselle, Rosa, recordings, 50, 69 

Pontius Pilate, house of, 156 

Poor, Nathaniel, 120 

Poppe, J. H., 232; on magic and technology, 229 

“Porgy,” song by Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh, 
100 

Porgy, DuBose Heyward, 98 

Porgy, a Play in Four Acts, by Dorothy Heyward and 
DuBose Heyward, 98, 100 

“Porgy and Bess,” article by Wayne D. Shirley, 97-107 

Porgy and Bess: development of, 97-107; dialects, 79- 
80; libretto, illus., 99; list of songs, illus., 103 

Porta, Giovai.ai Battista della, 212, 215, 220; portrait, 
illus., 214; quoted, 210 

Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, 248, 249, 250 

Post Office, Washington, D.C.; see General Post Office 

Poulenc, Francis, letter, 43 

Pound, Ezra, Pisan Cantos, 262 

Powell, John, musical inscription, 40 

Prang, L., 178 

Presidential Inauguration Committee, gift, 273 

Presidential Inaugurations, collection, 273 

President’s Committee on Higher Education, 254 

President’s House ; see White House 

Price, Vincent, papers, 272 

Princeton University Library, gift, 268 

Printing, history of, 191—92, 202 

Prints and photographs: calotypes, 6-7; “Color and 
the Graphic Arts” exhibit, 189-207; daguerreotypes, 
2-20, 125, 126-35, illus., 4, 5, 6, 7, 9; engravings, 
of Ulysses S. Grant, 238; engravings, phrenological, 
illus., 126, 130, 132, 133; engravings, 15th-century, 


21-26; etchings, 171, illus., 167; lithographs, 9, 11, 
16, illus., 10; photographs by Edward A. MacDowell, 
42; photographs of musicians, 57; photographs of 
Floyd Tangier-Smith, 255, illus., 255; plates, 16th- 
century, 171, illus., 172; plumbeotypes, 6-9, 11, 14, 
illus., cover, January, 12, 15; prints in 20th-century 
printing collection, 174; woodcuts, 169—70, 178, 179; 
see also Drawings and Motion pictures 

Prints and ‘Photographs Division, transfer of materials, 
169, 173 

Prisons and prison conditions, 125, 126-35, 183 

The Private Press, Roderick Cave, 179 

Pro Arte String Quartet, 36 

Proffitt, Frank, recording, 52 

Progressive Party, 246 

Prout, S., drawing, illus., 159 

Psychology: Alfred Adler papers, 255; American Psy- 
chological Association, records, 274; Carl Jung 
papers and works, 261, 262, 263 

Pueblo Indians, recordings, 53 

Puerto Rico, folk music, 53 

Pulitzer, Elinor, correspondence, 249 

Pulitzer, Elinor Wickham, correspondence, 249 

Pulitzer, Elizabeth Edgar, gift, 248, 271 

Pulitzer, Herbert: correspondence, 249; gift, 248 

Pulitzer, Joseph (1847-1911), papers, 248 

Pulitzer, Joseph (1885-1955): gift, 248; papers, 248, 
271 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Jr., correspondence, 249 

Pulitzer, Kate Davis, correspondence, 249 

Pulitzer, Michael, correspondence, 249 

Pulitzer, Ralph: correspondence, 249; gift, 248 

Pulitzer family, papers, 248-50 

Pulitzer Prizes, advisory board, records, 250 

Purmer, lake, 139 

Purmer polder, 140 

Putnam, Herbert, musical inscription, 40 


The Queen’s English, Henry Alford, 1 


Rachmaninoff, Sergei, 43 ; annotated editions, 57 

Rachmaninoff (Sergei) Archives, 43 

Raimondi, Ignazio, early edition, 68 

Rameses temple, Amun, illus., 152 

Rare Book Division: report on acquisitions, 166-82; 
transfer of materials, 262, 274 

Rare books: American history, 169, 175-77; Ameri- 
can literature, 168, 169, 170-71, 174, 181; Ameri- 
cana, 233; broadsides, 173, 175; children’s literature, 
178, 212; fine editions, 169-70, 171, 174, 177- 
78, 179-80, 181; Lincolniana, 180; relating to magic, 
208-34; relating to music, 49; associated with Presi- 
dents of the United States, 116-21, 175; prison ac- 
counts, 125; Russian literature, 169; 15th-century 
works, 179; 16th-century works, 168, 171, 179; 17th- 
century works, 178, 179 





Rational Recreations, William Hooper, 228 

Rationale of Crime, Marmaduke B. Sampson, 126—35 

Read, Sir Herbert, and Bollingen Foundation, 262 

Recording Laboratory (Mus), 49 

Recordings ; see Music 

Récréation mathématique, 223 

Récréations mathématiques et physiques, Jacques Oza- 
nam, 224 

Redhead, Janet Pullman, gift, 268 

Reece, B. Carroll, 262 

Reese, Benjamin, correspondence, 249 

Reeves, Thomas C., 269; collection, 274 

Reid, James, ledger, 270 

Reid, Ogden, gift, 271 

Reid, Whitelaw, gift, 271 

Reid family, papers, 250, 271 

Reinhart, Django, recording, 74 

Remond, Charles L., 161, 164n 

Renard, Rosita, recording, 74 

Rendell, Kenneth W., 269 

Render, Sylvia Lyons, “Freedom,” 161-65 

Republican Party, 238, 239, 242 

Reuter, B. A., recordings, 53 

Revival services, Eleanor Dickinson recordings, 56 

Rhapsody in Blue, George Gershwin, 57 

Rhiaticus, Georg Joachim, 178 

Rhine River, 138 

Rhoads, Mark B., gift, 269 

Rhodes, Phillip, ballet score, 47, 67 

Riccius, A. F., correspondence, 41 

Rice, Elmer, inscription, 40 

Richardson, Nina Maud: correspondence, 36; estate 
of, gift, 41 

Rickenbacker, Edward V., papers, 271 

Riegger, Wallingford, 40 

Rijnland polder, 140, 142-43, 144, 146-48; map, illus., 
146, 147 

Rios ; see Mendoza y Rios, José de 

Ristow, Walter W., “Dutch Polder Maps,” 136-49 

Ritter, Mary.C., and Bollingen Foundation, 262 

Robb, John Donald, recordings, 53 

Robb (J. D.) Collection of Southwestern music, 53 

“Robert Frost, Lobbyist for the Arts,” 108-15 

Robert-Houdin, Jean Eugéne, 210; Mémoires, 227 

Roberts, D., drawing, illus., 157 

Roberts, Helen, recording of Apache Indians, 53 

Roberts, Kenneth, inscription, 40 

Roberston, Etienne, 212; Mémoires récréatifs, illus., 
212; quoted, 215 

Robin, Mado, recording, 74 

Robinett, Paul McD., papers, 271 

Robinson, Earl, 40 

Robinson, Edward, 158 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington, 171 ; letters, 247 

Rochester, N.Y., 164 


Rodin, Auguste, correspondence, 254 
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Rogers, Bruce: book design, 170; collection, 180 

Rome, Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 23, 25; mosaic, 
illus., 24 

Rooney, Richard C., collection, 274 

Roosevelt, Archie, correspondence, 245 

Roosevelt, Belle Willard (Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt), 246, 
247, 248 ; correspondence, 245; gift, 246 

Roosevelt, Edith Carow (Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt), 
correspondence, 246 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 246 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 235, 246, 249 

Roosevelt, Joseph Willard, gift, 245 

Roosevelt, Kermit, 248; correspondence, 245 

Roosevelt, Kermit, family, papers, 245-48 

Roosevelt, Kermit, Jr., gift, 245 

Roosevelt, Quentin, correspondence, 245 

Roosevelt, Theodore: papers, 245, 246, 269; records of 
estate, 248 

Roosevelt, Theodore, Jr., correspondence, 245 

Roosevelt (Kermit) Memorial Fund, 247 

Roosevelt (Theodore) Association, gift, 269 

Rorem, Ned: manuscript scores, 65; Night Music, 35 

Rosellini, James, recordings, 53 

Rosenwald, Lessing J., gift, 137, 144, 178-79, illus., 
145 

Rosenwald (Lessing J.) Collection, 171, 191, 211, 222; 
catalog, 179 

Ross, Charles G., correspondence, 249 

Rossi, Giulio, recording, 73 

Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio: early edition, 68; li- 
bretto, 49 

Roth, Ernest D., 37 

Rotterdam, Netherlands, 137, 142; map, illus., 138 

Rozelli, early edition, 68 

Russian literature, rare books, 169 

Rutger de Venlo, 22, 25, 26 

Ruys, Lamberta J., 144 

Ruyter, Pieter de, 144 

Ryskind, Morrie, scenario, 57 


Sacred Harp singing, 43 

“St. Louis Blues,” W. C. Handy, 100 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 248, 249, 250; business rec- 
ords, 250 

Salomon, Bernard, woodcuts, 179 

Salvi, Antonio, libretto, 47 

Sampson, Marmaduke B., 125, 128, 129, 130 

Sampson, William, family, papers, on microfilm, 275 

Sandby, Paul, 201 ; aquatint, illus., 201 

Sanders, Samuel, 35 

Sanson, William, map, illus., 141 

Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 23, 25; mosaic, illus., 24 

Saxe, John Godfrey, Game of Literature Compared to 
a Game of Life, 168 

Sayre, Mrs. Francis B., gift, 268 

Scappi, Bartolommeo, Opera, 171, illus., 172 
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Scéve, Maurice, 179 

Schein, Ann, 35 

Schelde River, 138 

Schermer, lake, 139 

Schermer polder, 140 

Schiedam, Netherlands, 142 

Schieland polder, 137, 140, 142, 144; map, illus., 143, 
145 

Schindler, Kurt, manuscript score, 64 

Schmidt, Giovanni, libretto, 49 

Schnitzler, Arthur, letter, 43 

Schoeffer, Peter, 168, 191 

Schoenberg, Arnold, correspondence, 43 

Schoenberg, Arnold, family, gift, 43 

Schéneck, Rudolf, correspondence, 44 

School of American Research, 53 

Schouten, Gijsbert, 144 

Scot, Reginald, 222, 215, 217; The Discovery of Witch- 
craft, 215, illus., 215, 216 

Schumann, Clara, 56 

Schurz, Carl, 240 

Schweitzer, Albert, photograph of, 57 

Schwenter, Daniel, Deliciae physico-mathematicae, 224 

“A Scotch Idyl,’”’ Walter Damrosch, 37 

Sea Pieces, Op. 55, Edward A. MacDowell, 34 

Secrist, Mr. and Mrs. J. B., gift, 50 

Secrist (John) Collection, 50 

Selous, Frederick C., letters, 247 

Selznick, David O., 175 


Sembrich, Marcella, recordings, 73 
Senefelder, Alois, 202; portrait, illus., 202; press, illu: 
202 


Les Serées, Guillaume Bouchet, 171 

Serrell, Edward, 129, 134n; drawings, 130, 132, illus., 
131 

Seton, Ernest Thompson, portrait of Walter Damrosch, 
37 

Seven Spring Farm, Mt. Kisco, N.Y., files on, 254 

Seymour, Horatio, 180 

Shakespeare, William, 170; Hamlet, 179 

Shakespeare-Bacon controversy; see Bacon-Shakespeare 
controversy 

Shaking Down the Acorns, recording, 51 

Shall We Dance, songs by George and Ira Gershwin, 
32 

Shapiro, S. R., gift, 180 

Shapley, Harlow, correspondence, 254 

Shaw, George Bernard, 169 

Shays’ Rebellion, notebook on, 273 

Sheean, Vincent, inscription, 40 

Sheil, Bernard J., correspondence, 254 

Shelley, Harry Rowe, musical inscription, 40 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 171 

Shepherd, Arthur, musical inscription, 40 

Shirley, Wayne D.: “Porgy and Bess,” 97-107; report 
on acquisitions, Music Division, 27-74 


Short, William, 236, 237 

A Shropshire Lad, A. E. Housman, 171 

Shulman, B. H., gift, 268 

Sibelius, Jean, letter, 43 

Sickles, Daniel E., papers, on microfilm, 275 

Sieber, F. W., 152, 158 

Siegmeister( Elie, Violin Sonata No. 2, performance, 35 

Sifton, Paul, report on acquisitions, Manuscript Divi- 
sion, 235-76 

Sigourney, Lydia Howard, Memoir of Mary Anne 
Hooker, 168 

Siloti, Alexander, programs and recordings, 57 

Siloti, Maria, gift, 57 

Silvestri, Bice, recording, 73 

Simcoe, John Graves, A Journal of the Operations of 
the Queen’s Rangers, 177, illus., 177 

Sing Sing Prison, 125, 128-29, 134n; drawings of 
prisoners, illus., 131; see also Mount Pleasant State 
Prison 

Sirin, Vladimir (pseud.) ; see Nabokov, Vladimir 

Sirmay, Albert, 103; gift, 98 

Skallerup, Harry R., “ ‘For His Excellency Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Esqr.’; the Tale of a Wandering Book,” 
116-21 

Skard, Ase gruda, gift, 271 

Sketch No. 1 after Stephen Crane, Edward Burlingame 
Hill, 36 

“Slave Quarters,” Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, etching, 
98, illus., 97 

Slavery and the abolitionist movement, 161, 169; man- 
uscript, illus., 264-67 

Slavic and Central European Division (Ref), transfer 
of materials, 169 

Slezak, Leo, recording, 73 

Smalls, Samuel, 98 

Smart, James R., report on acquisitions, Music Divi- 
sion, 27-74 

Smith, C. Piazzi, correspondence, 259 

Smith, David Stanley, musical inscription, 40 

Smith, Russell, report on acquisitions, Manuscript Di- 
vision, 235-76 

Smith, Ruth Woodhull, gift, 273 

Smith, Willie “The Lion,” recording, 74 

Soane, John, 156 

Sobeloff, Simon E., papers, 271 

Society of the Cincinnati, secret journal, on microfilm, 
275 

Sokoloff, Alice Hunt, gift, 57 

Solano, Solita, papers, 272 

Song of Songs, 177 

“Sources and Responses,” 81-91 

Sousa, John Philip, letter, 37 

South Carolina, colonial, papers, 274 

Southall, Ivan, “Sources and Responses,” 81-91 

Southey, Robert, quoted, 211 





Southworth, E.D.E.N., papers, 272 

Sowerby, Emily Millicent, 117, 118 

Sowerby, Leo, musical inscription, 40 

Spain: ambassador to, 245; diplomacy, 236-37 ; pape- 
les de Cuba, on microfilm, 276 

Spalding, Albert, musical inscription, 40 

Spender, Stephen, 174 

Spiel, Mrs. Thomas R., gift, 269 

Spiritual Exercises, Stephen Spender, 174 

Spivacke, Harold, 101 

Spivak, Lawrence E., papers, 271 

Stampioen, Jan Janszoon, 144 

Standley, William Harrison, papers, 273 

State, U.S. Department of, 237, 251, 252 

Steganographia, Johannes Trithemius, 212 

Steichen, Edward, correspondence, 254 

Stephens, Ann S., 134n 

Stephens, John Lloyd, 150; quoted, 159 

Stern, Madeleine B., 125; “Mathew B. Brady and the 
Rationale of Crime; a Discovery in Daguerreotypes,” 
126-35 

Stern (Alfred Whital) Collection of Lincolniana, 180 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 169; woodcut, illus., 169 

Stewart, Kate, report on acquisitions, Manuscript Di- 
vision, 235—76 

Stieglitz, Alfred, correspondence, 254 

Still, William Grant, 40 

Stock, Frederick A., musical inscription, 40 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, 168 

Stone, Reynolds, engravings, 181 

Strohl (Joseph B.) Collection, 50; additions, 71—73 

Strong, George Templeton, correspondence, 41 

Suleyman the Magnificent, 150 

Sullivan, Thomas R., journal, 270 

“Summertime,” Porgy and Bess, 102, 105, 106 

Supreme Court, U.S., 240, 243, 245, 250 

Survival in the Air Age, 175 

Sutliff, Mr. and Mrs. R. C., gift, 268 

Swinburne, Algernon C., 92-96 

Swope, Helen H.., gift, 271 

Sykes, Velma West, collection, 274 

Sylva sylvarum, Francis Bacon, 212 

Symington, Evelyn Wadsworth, collection, 274 

Symington, Stuart, gift, 274 

Symphonie en Fa pour grande orchestre, George An- 
theil, 28, illus., 29 

Sypher, Francis Jacques, Jr., ““ ‘My dear Ulrica . . .’; 
Swinburne’s Earliest Letter,’’ 92-96 


Tables astronomiques de Halley par l’ Abbe Chappe... 
1754, 120 

Taft, Robert A., 14, 17n; papers, 271; recordings of 
speeches, 50, 69 

Taft, Robert A., heirs, gift, 69 

Taft, Robert, Jr., gift, 271 

Taillemont, Claude de, 179 
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The Tale of the Wandering Scholar; see The Wander- 
ing Scholar 

Tangier-Smith, Floyd: papers, 255, 273; photographs 
of, 255, illus., 255 

Tarkington, Booth, inscription, 40 

Tartini, Giuseppe, early edition, 69 

Tate, Allen, correspondence, 262 

Tax Reform Act of 1969, 235 

Taylor, Deems: broadcast transcription, 50; musical 
birthday greeting, illus., 38; musical inscription, 40 

Teagarden, Jack, recording, 74 

Temple Mount, Jerusalem, 150, 156, 158 

Tennessee, revival services, 56 

Tennessee State Library & Archives, gift, 269 

Tennyson, Alfred, Tiresias, 174 

Terence, Andria, 174 

Testament de Jérome Sharp, Henri Decremps, 226 

Texas, secession broadside, 173 

Texas Association, papers, on microfilm, 275 

Teyler, Johannes: color prints, 196; Verscheyde soorte 
van Miniatuur, illus., 197 

Theatre Guild, 98 

Thesaurus Mathematicus, Georg Joachim Rhiaticus, 
178 

“Things Magical in the Collections of the Rare Book 
Division,” 208-34 

Thomson, Charles, papers, on microfilm, 275 

Thomson, Virgil, 40 

Thornton, William, papers, on microfilm, 275 

Tibbett, Lawrence, broadcast transcription, 50, 70 

Tilden, Samuel J., 242 

Tillett family, North Carolina Outer Banks, recording, 
52 

Tinayre, Yves, recording, 74 

Tiresias, Alfred Tennyson, 174 

Tirion, Isaac, 144, 147 

“To the Voters of Oxford,” William Faulkner, 173 

“Tod und das Maedchen,” Stephen Spender, 174 

Todd, Ruthven, Catalogue of the Drawings & Paint- 
ings of William Blake, 171 

Tolman, Ruel P., 7, 11 

“Tom Dooley” ; see ““Tom Dula” 

“Tom Dula,” North Carolina ballad, 52 

Tom Thumb, General, 19, illus., 10 

Toole-Stott, Raymond, 175 

Toppan, Thomas, 134n 

Torrence, Ridgeley, inscription, 40 

The Torrent and the Night Before, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, 171 

Tottola, Andrea, libretto, 49 

Towne, Charles Hanson, verse, 37 

Traficante, Frank, recordings, 55 

The Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wilson And the Comedy 
Those Extraordinary Twins, Mark Twain, 168 

Trailside Country School, recordings, 55 
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“Train Song,” Porgy and Bess, 102 

“The Tramps,” Robert Louis Stevenson, woodcut, 
illus., 169 

Traubel, Anne Montgomerie, papers, 272 

Traubel, Gertrude, gift, 272 

Traubel, Helen: broadcast transcription, 50; estate of, 
gift, 57; recordings, 69 

Traubel, Horace, papers, 272 

Treger, Charles, 35 

Tritheim, Johannes; see Trithemius, Johannes 

Trithemius, Johannes, 210, 211-212, 213, illus., 213 

Truman, Harry S., 235, 249; inscription, 175; letters, 
254 

Trust Fund Board (LC), 252 

Tuchfarber, Frank, “The Old Violin,” print, 203; ilus., 
203 

Tumulty, Joseph P., papers, 271 

Tumulty, Joseph P., Jr., gift, 271 

Turetzky, Bertram, letter, 36 

Turner, Robert, Paracelsus, quoted, 211 

Tuthill, Burnet C., gift, 36, 64; manuscript scores, 65— 
66 

Tuve, Merle, papers, 259-61 

Tuve, Mrs. Merle; see Whitman, Winifred Gray (Mrs. 
Merle Tuve) 

Twain, Mark, 168 

Two Essays on the Decretum of Gratian, 168 

Tyler, Royall, The Contrast, 181 


Udall, Stewart, 110 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO), 251 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA), 251 

Untermeyer, Louis, 40 

Upper Volta: music, 53; singers and players, illus., 
54-55 

Urquhart, Mrs. Brian, gift, 32 

Utrecht, illus., 136-37 


Vallandigham, Clement L., arrest, 180 

Van Buren, Martin, 14 

Van de Graaff, Robert J., correspondence, 261 

Van den Keere, Pieter; see Keere, Pieter Van den 

Van Etten, Henry, 223 

The Vanity of Arts and Sciences, Agrippa von Nette- 
sheim, 210 

Van Loon, Hendrik Willem, 37; graphic artwork, illus., 
39 

Varése, Edgard, letters, 43 

Varnay, Astrid, broadcast transcription, 50, 70 

Vaughan Williams, Ralph, opera score, 67 

Vega, Pedro de la, Flos Sanctoru. La Vida de Nro 
Senor Iesu Cristo, title page, illus., 195 

Vendors’ calls, Porgy and Bess, 105; musical notation, 
illus., 105 


Venlo, Rutger de; see Rutger de Venlo 

Vents, St.-John Perse, 181 

Vermont Historical Society, gift, 181 

Verner, Elizabeth O’Neill, 80; etchings, illus., cover, 
April, 97 

Verscheyde soorte van Miniatuur, Johannes Teyler, 
title page, illus., 197 

Vezzani, César, recording, 51 

“Vic and Sade,” radio scripts, 272 

Victor Talking Machine Company, 51 

Village Press, collection, 170 

Virginia, Eastern Shore, oral history, 56 

Vision of Wat Tyler, 174 

A Visit from St. Nicholas, Clement Moore, 178 

Vitello, Opticae Thesaurus, 196, illus., 196 

Von Békésy, Georg, papers, 273 

Von Hagen, Victor W., 154; quoted, 158 

Vronsky, Vitya (Mrs. Victor Babin), 28; gift, 30, 
59-61 


Wade, Carroll D., report on acquisitions, Music Divi- 
sion, 27—74 

Wagner, Cosima, 44 

Wagner, Richard: manuscripts, 44; Die Meistersinger 
von Nurnberg, illus., 45-46; opera score, 67 

Walks About the City and Environs of Jerusalem, Wil- 
liam Henry Bartlett, quoted, 156-58 

Walpole, Hugh, collection, 175 

The Wandering Scholar, Gustav Holst, 47 

*Wanderlungen,” Yoshiro Irino, 35 

War Department Library, 170 

Warner, Anne, collection, 52 

Warner, Frank, collection, 52 

Warren, Robert Penn, papers, 273 

Washington, D.C.: architectural photographs, 2—20; 
federal government and the arts, 108-15; penitenti- 
ary, 125, 183 

Washington Monument at Baltimore, Md., 14, 20, 
illus., 15 

Washington Post, files on, 254 

Waterman, Mr. and Mrs. Richard A., recordings of 
Australian aborigines, 53 

Waters, Edward N., report on acquisitions, Music Divi- 
sion, 27—74 

Waters, Ethel, 100 

Watson, William H., 20; portrait, illus., 12 

Watterson, Henry, papers, 250 

Webern, Anton, letters, 43 

Webster, Daniel, papers, on microfilm, 275 

Webster, Margaret, papers, 272 

Weeks, John Wingate, diaries, 271 

Weena, Mathijs de Been van, map, 142 

Welsh music drama, William Mathias, 47 

West Virginia: folk music, 51-52, 55; revival serv- 
ices, 56 

Westchester County, N.Y., Recreation Commission, 254 





Westergaard, Peter, chamber opera score, 67 

Western Anti-Slavery Society, papers, 161 

Westin, Alan F., 243 

Wheelock, John Hall, papers, 272 

Wheelwright, Mary C., recordings of Indian music, 53 

Whiskey Ring, 242 

Whistler, James Abbott McNeill, papers, 273 

White, William A., 164, 165n 

White, William Allen, papers, 250 

White House, 5, 20, illus., 6; guest lists, 251 

White House Autograph Collection, 274 

Whiteside, Arthur D., Air Policy Commission report, 
175 

Whitman, Winifred Gray (Mrs. Merle Tuve), experi- 
mental notebooks, 261 

Whittall, Gertrude Clarke, gift, 171 

Whittall (Gertrude Clarke) Poetry and Literature 
Fund, 82 

Wilder, Thornton, 178; inscription, 40 

Wilkins, John, Mercury, 212 

Wilkinson, Ronald S., report on acquisitions, Manu- 
script Division, 235-76 

Willard, Belle Layton Wyatt, 245, 248 

Willard, Joseph E., 245 

Willard, Joseph E., family, papers, 245-48 

Willard Hotel, 245; records, 248 

Williams, George, 158 

Williams, Mary Lou, recordings, 74 

Wilson, Edmund, quoted, 209 

Wilson, Edward L., portrait, illus., 204 

Wilson, Teddy, recording, 74 

Wilson, Woodrow, 245, 246; papers, 269, (on micro- 
film) , 263, 275 

Winant, John Gilbert, correspondence, 247 

Winter, Ezra, 37 

Winthrop, John, 219 

Wisdom, Mrs. Norton L., 268 

Wister, Owen, correspondence, 247 

Witchcraft, William Pinchbeck, illus., 233 
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Witelo; see Vitello 

Withers, Philip, Aristarchus; or, the Principles of Com- 
position, 1 

Wolcott, Alexander, 255, 256, 263n 

Wolkonsky, Irina Rachmaninoff, estate of, gift, 57 

Wolman, Abel, papers, 273 

“A Woman Is a Sometime Thing,” Porgy and Bess, 102 

Women: Federal Woman’s Award program, 251; na- 
tional and international activities, 251 

Women’s National Press Club, 251 

Women’s National Radio Committee, 37 

Woodbury, Levi, 14, 20 

Woollcott, Alexander, broadcast transcription, 50 

Woolsey & Salmon letterbook, on microfilm, 275 

World, New York, 248, 249 

World War I, 245 

World War II: British and American homefronts, 254; 
sientific research for the war effort, 260; women’s ac- 
tivities during, 251 

Worley, George, 11 

Wormer, lake, 139 

Wright, John K., quoted, 137 


Yale University Library, gift, 271 

Yates, Frances, Giordano Bruno and the Hermetic 
Tradition, quoted, 210 

“Yellow Kid,” 206, illus., 207 

York, Cathedral of, 94-95 

Youmans, Edward, correspondence, 259 

Young, Lester, recordings, 74 

Young, Morris N., gift, 209 

Yudin, Gennadius Vasilievich, collection acquired from, 
169, 230 


Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield, photograph of, 57 
Zeno, Apostolo, libretto, 47 

Zettelman, Mrs. Henry J., gift, 34, 64 

Zijpe polder, 139, 140 

Zuyder Zee, 148 
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Some Recent Publications 


of the Library of Congress: 


The Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape; A 
Descriptive Guide. 1974. 516 p. $7.05. Compiled by 
Francisco Aguilera. Since 1943 prose writers and poets 
from Latin America and the Iberian Peninsula have 
recorded their work for the Library, and the Archive 
of Hispanic Literature on Tape now includes the voices 
of 232 writers, representing 22 countries. This guide 
contains a biographical statement for each author, as 
well as commentaries on his work, a complete listing 
of his contributions to the Archive, and a bibliography 
of his important publications. In addition to Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French, Catalan and the Indian lan- 
guages Zapotec, Nahuatl, and Quechua are represented. 


A List of Geographical Atlases in the Library of 
Congress. Vol. 8, by Clara Egli LeGear. 1974. 190 p. 
$5.35. This volume is an index to Volume 7, which 
was published in 1973 and includes descriptions of 
8,181 atlases of the Western Hemisphere which were 
added to the collections between 1920 and 1969. The 
index includes areas, subjects, map authors, engravers, 
lithographers, publishers, etc., and atlas titles with 
distinctive words. 


Panoramic Maps of Anglo-American Cities. 1974. 
118 p. $2.20. Compiled by John R. Hébert, this check- 
list includes 1,117 panoramic maps (bird’s-eye views) 
in the collections of the Library of Congress, Geography 
and Map Division, depicting cities in 47 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. A descriptive essay 
on the panoramic map industry in Victorian America 
precedes the list. The entries are arranged alphabeti- 


* For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, un- 
less otherwise noted. All orders must be prepaid. Checks 
for items ordered from the LC Information Office 
should be made payable to the Library of Congress. 
Remittance to the Superintendent of Documents may 
be made by coupon, money order, express order, check, 
or charge against a deposit account. 





cally by cities within each state and give the artist, 
publisher, lithographer, and map size. Reproductions of 
several maps illustrate the book, and an index to names 
and places is appended. 


Serials: A MARC Format. 2d ed. 1974. 104 p. $1.50. 
This volume describing the content designators for the 
MARC format for serials supersedes the 1969 edition 
and its addendum. Changes made since the addendum 
are marked in this new edition. 


To Set A Country Free. 1975. 75 p. $4.50. An ac- 
count derived from an exhibition to open in the Library 
of Congress in April 1975, commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of American independence and the 175th 
anniversary of the establishment of the Library of Con- 
gress. The essay on the events preceding and during the 
Revolution is richly illustrated with more than 100 
reproductions, eight in full color, of manuscripts, maps, 
prints, and rare books, the great majority of which are 
in the Library’s collections. Produced through the 
Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 


Twelve Flags of the American Revolution. 1974. 
13 p. $1.25. This catalog to accompany an exhibition 
on the Bicentennial of American independence depicts 
the 12 flags in both black and white and color and gives 
notes on the origin and symbolism of the flags. Replicas 
of the flags will hang in the Library’s Great Hall. Pro- 
duced through the Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. 
For sale by the Information Office, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540. 


An illustrated brochure of greeting cards, notepaper, 
books, bookplates, and facsimiles sold by the Library is 
available free from the Information Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. A number of new 
cards have been added this year. Order forms are 
included. 





Publications for the 


Bicentennial of the American Revolution’ 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 50 cents. Presents numerous approaches 
to the Revolution, ranging from eyewitness accounts 
by the men and women involved in the struggle for 
independence to recent scholarly evaluations. 


The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul 
Revere. Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $2. A 
full-color facsimile of the famous engraving is pre- 
sented in a red folder which forms a mat for the print. 
A description of the events leading to the massacre and 
to the production of the engraving appears on the 
folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Pub- 
lication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


Creating Independence, 1763-1789; Background 
Reading for Young People. 1972. 62 p. $1.15. An 
annotated list of books on the Revolution, including 
general histories, biographies, and novels. Introduction 
by Richard B. Morris. Illustrations from contemporary 
sources. 


English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774- 
1778. 1972. 231 p. $4.75. Six pamphlets attacking 
British policy after the North Ministry turned to coer- 
cion, written by Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; 
John Cartwright; Matthew Robinson-Morris, Baron 


* Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Remittance to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments may be made by coupon, money order, express 
order, check, or charge against a deposit account. In- 
creases in costs make it necessary for the Superintendent 
of Documents to increase the selling prices of many 
publications offered. As it is not feasible for the Super- 
intendent of Documents to correct the prices manually 
in all publications stocked, the prices charged on your 
order may differ from the prices printed in the 
publications. 

Checks for items ordered from the LC Information 
Office should be made payable to the Library of 
Congress. 


Rokeby; Catherine Macaulay; and Willoughby Bertie, 
Earl of Abingdon. 


Periodical Literature on the American Revolution: 
Historical Research and Changing Interpretations, 
1895-1970. 1971. 93 p. $1.30. A guide to essays and 
periodical literature on the Revolutionary era, listing 
more than 1,100 studies that have appeared in the 
last 75 years; includes subject and author indexes. 


Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library 
of Congress Facsimiles No. 5—1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two 
facsimiles, each approximately 10x14 inches and suit- 
abie for framing, of rebuses published by Matthew 
Darly, a London caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric com- 
ments on England’s attempt to negotiate peace that 
year with the colonists. Translations of the rebuses and 
a note on the historical background are included on 
the folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp 
Publication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 


LiBRARY OF CONGRESS SYMPOSIA 
ON THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Symposia and publications made possible through a 
grant from the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Founda- 
tion. For sale by the Information Office, Library of 
Congress; Washington, D.C. 20540. 


The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 
1972. 158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries pre- 
sented by 10 distinguished historians at the first Library 
of Congress symposium on the American Revolution, 
held May 5 and 6, 1972. The participants are Richard 
B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline Robbins, J. 
H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S. Morgan, 
Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth Norton, 
and Esmond Wright. 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolu- 
tion. 1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 
and 11, 1973, at the second of five symposia. Introduc- 
tion by Julian P. Boyd. Papers by Bernard Bailyn, 
Cecelia M. Kenyon, Merrill Jensen, Richard B. Morris, 
and James Russell Wiggins. 
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